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How Plotinian is Spinoza’s Doctrine 


of Freedom? 
by Mary T. Clark, R.S.C.J. 


T IS fairly generally agreed that the two fountains of 
doctrine from which Spinoza drank deeply were Neo- 
platonism and Cartesianism. Many historical studies of Spi- 


noza’s philosophy have indicated the points of contrast between 
Cartesianism and Spinozism, notably the detailed study by Léon 
Brunschvicg, “Spinoza et ses contemporains.”* Numerous, 
too, have been the allusions made by historians of philosophy 
to the influence of Neo-platonism upon Spinoza’s thought. But 
the references to this influence have been made in a more general 
way, and many critics have agreed in seeing only an indirect 
influence of Neo-platonism, i. e., not by direct contact with the 
Enneads of Plotinus is Spinoza supposed to have reached his 
Neo-platonic position, but rather through the intermediary of 
Christian, Arabic, and Jewish philosophers. Paul Couchoud 
is an example of those who link Spinoza up with Platonism as 
if there were no difference between that and Neo-platonism. 
“Spinoza was also enabled to know Platonism through St. 
Augustine.” * Couchoud’s work, however, was published before 
the critical study by Professor Paul Henry ® affirmed by care- 
ful text-analyses and comparisons of actual phrases that Augus- 
tine descended from the Neo-platonic branch of the tree of 
philosophy. This has a certain importance because Plotinus, 
while professedly faithful to Plato as the Master, nevertheless 
poured into the Enneads much Aristotelianism and Stoicism, 


1L. Brunschvicg, Spinoza et ses contemporains, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1923). 

*P. Couchoud, Benoit de Spinoza (Paris, 1924) p. 7, n. 3. (All passages 
quoted in this article are translated from the French by the author.) 

*P. Henry, Plotin et V’'Occident (Louvain, 1934). 
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elements that can be found in Spinozism. If Neo-platonism did 
pass into modern philosophy through the medieval writers, the 
passage was largely unpublicized. The Arab and Jewish philos- 
ophers shared with Christian philosophers the illusion that the 
Liber de Causis of Proclus and the so-called Theology of Aris- 
totle (which reproduced Books IV-VI of the Enneads of 
Plotinus) were Aristotelian, and hence much Neo-platonism 
passed into the medieval current of thought not only through 
the channel of Augustine but also through these writings. 

There is then the historical question: where did Spinoza 
imbibe his Neo-platonie thought? The answers that have been 
made are suggestive rather than conclusive. They are supported 
mainly by an accurate knowledge of the books in Spinoza’s 
library, the quality of his education, the intellectual climate 
of his day. Thus the Italian Renaissance philosophers are men- 
tioned: Campanella, Marsilio Ficino, Nicholas of Cusa, Bruno, 
ete.; “The Book of Zohar” from the Cabala which is said to 
contain “a conglomeration of Neoplatonism and allegory; ” 
“The Gate of Heaven” by Abraham de Herrera, who died at 
Amsterdam in 1639, a book that adapts the Book of Zohar for 
the day. The latter is considered significant because in it are 
found the following Spinozan theses: 1) There do not exist 
two substances of the same attribute ; 2) Strictly speaking, there 
exists but one substance with infinite properties; 3) This sub- 
stance determines itself according to a plurality of finite 


essences which are only its modifications; 4) All is one in God. 


Some have also suggested that Spinoza was influenced by the 
Fons Vitae of Avicebron. It is advanced with more assurance 
that Spinoza was affected by the Guide for the Perplexed of 
Moses Maimonides, because this work was found in his library. 
However, we must consider the word “ influence.” Did the 
thought from this work flow over into Spinoza’s philosophy ? 
Paul Couchoud does not think so. He thinks rather that Spinoza 
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knew this work only to refute it,* for Spinoza rejects almost all 
of it: the theory of prophecy and of miracle, that of creation 
and Providence, the affirmation of human liberty, and the 
essential idea that God can have no attribute. Spinoza appears 
more struck by an adversary of Maimonides, Crescas, who taught 
a curious determinism. “ It is significant that Spinoza’s thoughts 
on God bear kinship at some point to the doctrines of all the 
great medieval theologians (so, too, in the field of God’s in- 
fluence on man, Spinoza may follow Crescas in his doctrine of 
man’s freedom.)” * Yet the ethical doctrine of Maimonides was 
welcomed by Spinoza. We know, too, that Spinoza possessed 
a Spanish translation of the “ Dialogues of Love” by Leo the 
Hebrew, a work revealing philosophy to the Jews.’ In addition 
to this literature there was the teaching to which Spinoza was 
exposed until the age of twenty-three: a theological education 
was truly the basis of his intellectual formation. It is not 
surprising that the Plotinian system of thought, containing as 
it did much theology coupled with false cosmology, should have 
left an indelible imprint on the theological thought of the world. 

From this brief mention of the new facts that have been put 
forward concerning the immediate source of the Neo-platonism 
found in Spinoza, we can see that this represents one of the 
many unsolved problems of historical dependence. To solve such 
a problem properly in a way acceptable to scholars today would 
demand a perusal of the works mentioned in order to discover 
precise parallels of the original texts of Spinoza. That I do 
not intend to do. But there does seem to be even a need to make 
more evident the precise points of contact between Neo-platonism 
and Spinozism. That this very real influence is not universally, 
definitely, or, shall we say, easily conceded by all critics can 
be seen by referring to the work of Léon Brunschvicg who speaks 


* Couchoud, op. cit., p. 7. 
* Cf. Couchoud, ibid. 
Ibid. 
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so clearly of the Cartesianism in Spinozism, but speaks very 
vaguely about Spinoza’s Neo-platonism. Brunschvieg' refers 
to Republic VI, 508a, as the source of Spinoza’s idea of the 
One as Supreme Unity where subject and object are identified, 
thus giving rise to the dialectic of the three degrees of knowl- 
edge, which Brunschvicg holds to be the “ very key to the inter- 
pretation of Spinozism.” * Yet Brunschvicg does admit that the 
difference between Spinoza and Descartes is like the difference 
between the Neo-platonists and the Aristotelians: “. . . the sub- 
stitution of God for the mind properly so-called.” ° But Brun- 
schvicg believes that by adding the Cartesian mathematical- 
geometric method, Spinoza has made his way back from a 
Neo-platonism obtained in his theological studies to Platonism 
itself. That is a theory as yet undemonstrated. 

So it can be admitted that the Cartesianism of Spinoza has 
been more generally affirmed than has his Neo-platonism. This 
might lead some to over-emphasize the Cartesianism in Spinoz- 
ism. There is, however, another opinion: the primitive philo- 
sophic inspiration of Spinoza was Neo-platonic, and by applying 
with rigorous logic the Cartesian mathematical-geometric 
method, Spinoza found a way to remain faithful to this inspira- 
tion. If Spinoza recognized the Cartesian postulates as self- 
evident, was not this because his own mind had been formed 
in a Neo-platonie climate of opinion? While it would bé a 
major undertaking to explore the Neo-platonic elements in 
Spinoza’s works and then locate parallel principles in Descartes’ 
works, a modest beginning could be made by examining the 
thought of Plotinus and that of Spinoza on one special topic. 
An attempt was made to do just this on the topic of “ freedom,” 
and the results of the investigation are set forth here. 


7 Brunschvicg, op. cit., p. 302. 
* Ibid., pp. 302-303. 
Ibid. 
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Sprnoza’s DoctriInE oF FREEDOM 


According to Spinoza, “ that thing is called, free, which exists 

solely by the necessity of its own nature, and of which the 
action is determined by itself alone.” *° It is at once apparent 
that Spinoza is linking liberty to internal necessity and opposing 
it to contingency. So, we should not be surprised to hear him 
say: 
. .. God, Who exists in absolute liberty, also understands and operates 
of necessity, that is, exists, understands, and operates according to the 
necessity of His own nature. For there is no doubt that God operates 
by the same liberty whereby He exists. As then He exists by the 
necessity of His own nature, by the necessity of His own nature also 
He acts, that is, He acts with absolute liberty. 


Elsewhere Spinoza has shown in his a priori proof for the 
existence of God that the infinity of God’s nature requires exist- 
ence. Now he is going one logical point further by an implied 
actio sequitur esse. Necessary existence results in necessary 
action. But Spinoza has previously barred all causality in God 
except immanent causality. We might go along with him in 
admitting that the immanent action of God is according to His 
nature, but the virtually transitive action by which He created 
the world is free in the sense that the Divine Nature did not 
necessitate the act of creation. Yet we could assent with Spinoza 
to the statement that nothing external to God forced Him to 
create. Therefore, although God does not act by the necessity of 
His nature in creating, Spinoza’s meaning of freedom as absence 
of external constraint can be verified in the act of creation. 

And so a distinction is made between free necessity and con- 
strained necessity. The former is caused from within, and the 
latter is caused from without. In all things outside of God 
Spinoza sees a forced necessity. He says: 


1° Spinoza, Ethics, tr. R. H. M. Elwes (New York, 1951) Part I, Dev. VII. 
4 Ibid., Part IV, Preface; cf. I, xvi; Polit., II, 7; III, 278-279. 
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In the mind there is no absolute or free will; but the mind is determined 
to wish this or that by a cause, which has also been determined by 
another cause, and this last by another cause, and so on to infinity.’? 


This denial of freedom to man follows logically from the kind 
of freedom that we have seen Spinoza attribute to God and from 
the nature of God as interpreted by Spinoza. 

According to Joel, the study of the philosophy of Crescas had brought 
him to a realization that God’s omnipotence is incompatible with man’s 
freedom. Creseas had solved the problem by curtailing the sense of 
human freedom. The act of will, he said, is in a sense free and in a 
sense contingent. It is not uncaused. With respect to itself it is con- 
tingent; but it is determined by its causes. The act of will, like any 
other act, is not fated to take place cause or no cause; if the cause is 
granted, the act of will is necessary, but if the cause is removed, it 
cannot 


That man possesses so-called free will is held by Spinoza to be 
merely an illusion, the work of the imagination, following from 
our ignorance of the causes of our actions. This is an innate 
misconception in all men. It is nourished by sensory experience. 
In some cases man’s “ desire for a thing is slight, and can easily 
be overruled by the recollection of something else, which is fre- 
quently present in the mind.” * 

That man’s will could not upset the order of nature, that 
God’s will was not above the order of nature but part of it— 
this viewpoint was called for if Spinozism was to be totally 
consistent. For, “the long-envisaged truth which was estab- 
lished by the intrepidity and daring of Spinoza was the prin- 
ciple of the unity of nature, which in its double aspect meant 
the homogeneity of the material of which it is constituted and 


the uniformity of the laws by which it is dominated.” ** Spinoza 


‘* Spinoza, Hthics, Part II, Prop. XLVIII. 

*®R. McKeon, The Philosophy of Spinoza (New York, 1928) p. 38. 
** Spinoza, Hthics, Part I, Appendix. 

‘®H. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (Cambridge, 1948) p. 331. 
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extended the principle of the uniformity of the laws of nature to 
include God, but in order to do this he had to deny design and 
purpose in God. Then the apparently purposive actions of man 
are determined by an eternal law of necessity, the conatus for 
self-preservation.*® 

It is this eternal necessity, and not will and its free exercise, that 
makes man’s actions and the actions of non-living beings, too, assume a 
tendency toward a certain end as if guided by an intellect and carried 
out by a will.!? 


This elimination of human freedom insures the complete uni- 
formity of the laws of nature. Thus Spinoza’s denial of freedom 
is inherent to his philosophical system, and from the tradition- 
alist point of view would seem to characterize his deity by 
impersonality. At least, Spinoza is definite in denying any 
absolute exercise of will to God. 


I think I have shown sufficiently clearly (by Prop. xvi), that from 
God’s supreme power, or infinite nature, an infinite number of things— 
that is, all things have necessarily flowed forth in an infinite number 
of ways, or always follow from the same necessity; in the same way as 
from the nature of a triangle it follows from eternity and for eternity, 
that its three interior angles are equal to two right angles.** 


It is interesting to note why Spinoza denies will to God. He 
does not do it to deny personality but to affirm the Divine 
Omunipotence.** And if one should accuse Spinoza of folly in 
writing an Ethics while eliminating free will, Spinoza would 
answer that morality is in no way undermined by this doctrine, 
for what the will was once thought to do, the mind really does, 
and so men should pursue the truth instead of pursuing an 
unknown goodness. 


1° Spinoza, Hthics, Part III, Prop. IX, Note. 

T Ibid., Prop. II, Note. 

*® Ibid., Part I, Prop. XVII, Corollary II, Note. 
Ibid. 
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Man, though unable to choose, will still by the guidance of reason con- 
tinue to act in pursuit of what is good and in avoidance of what is 
evil; and instruction in the ways of good and evil will still continue 
to be profitable to man. God, though no longer endowed with will and 
design, can still continue to play His old traditional part of the supreme 
object of satisfaction to the human mind, and the supreme power for 


goodness in human conduct.?° 


While Spinoza does not allow free choice to man, he does 
propose to him a liberty that is just the opposite of free will, 
contrary to contingency, and linked to necessity. It could be 


seen as a philosophical exposition of the Scriptural words: 
“ The truth shall make you free ”—if these words are removed 
from their Trinitarian contexts. For Spinoza holds that we 
are never freer than when we affirm a truth.** Therefore, knowl- 
edge is freedom, and knowledge is virtue.” 

It is in this fashion that Spinoza can keep his monistie view 
of the universe as one Divine Substance, manifested to us under 
the two attributes, extension and thought, with thought a mere 
body-consciousness, and while ruling out autonomous action, 
build an ethical system that simply calls for everything pre- 
serving and being completely itself, demanding only knowledge, 
albeit by the identity of nature and God, this knowledge, to be 
adequate, must be knowledge of God. Thus things are only 
clearly understood when understood in God because all is in 
God. That is why Victor Delbos can say: 


Spinoza’s determinism is not a fatalism, for he admits that the necessity 
which man obeys, far from always being an external constraint upon 
him, can be interior to him, identifying itself, thanks to true knowledge, 
with his own natural power, and thus constituting his liberty. But it 
is a realistic determinism which considers in human acts only their 
objective content and only their objective relation to the eternal con- 


*° Wolfson, op. cit., p. 355. 
*' Spinoza, Ethics, Part V, Prop. XXXVI. 
*? This doctrine is also Cartesian. Cf. Meditation IV. 
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ditions of being, and which absolutely excludes, as negligible or as 
sources of illusion, the subjective forms under which consciousness is 
represented and by which it believes itself to some extent able to 
produce its 


All this determinism reflects the consistency of Spinoza’s think- 
ing. Denial of free will in man in a universe that necessarily 
exists, logically follows upon the denial of free will in a God 


Whose existence is necessary. As Victor Delbos points out,” 
moral progress (but is it “moral” progress?) is possible to 
man and therefore a science of ethics is not pointless in the 
framework of Spinozan determinism because there is not ex- 
cluded a development of knowledge, immanent to desire itself, 
and capable of regulating desire. This intellectualistic moralism 
of Spinoza is perhaps nowhere so clearly expressed as in Proposi- 
tion XXVI of the Fourth Part of the Ethics. There we find 
that there is no room for will or free will if knowing and tending 
are simultaneous, will being the other side of the idea, i. e., every 


“ active orientation to each idea.” 


idea includes tendency, an 
And that is why Spinoza’s remark that we do not desire some- 
thing because we judge it good, but on the contrary, we judge 
it good because we desire it, has to be taken within the texture 
of all that he has said if he is not to be accused of a statement 
advancing voluntarism. His point here is that since it depends 
on the nature of each soul as to whether or not a thing serves for 
its conservation, and since the soul is the idea of the body, the 
natural tendency lets us know what is to be considered “ good,” 
but it is a natural tendency flowing from “ idea.” ** Thought is 
active; but so is extension; there is a dynamism of self-preserva- 
tion in all things. There is movement toward God as long as 
ideas are active, i.e., ideas that are adequate, “clear and 
distinct; ” that is why knowledge is virtue. Lack of knowledge 
*°V. Delbos, Le Spinozisme (Paris, 1926) p. 117. 


Ibid., p. 125. 
Spinoza, Wthics, Part II, Prop. XLIV. 
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is then the cause of all lack of virtue: such is passion, a limita- 
tion of action, which is nothing else than incomplete and con- 
fused thought. These errors are all traceable to images, or 
illusions, for the idea in its modal reality is identically judg- 
ment and will.** It therefore becomes the serious business of 
life to substitute action for passion. This will call for taking 


the Divine point of view. To relate things to the “ idea of 
God ” as to their intelligible principle, to recognize their neces- 
sity as parts of the totality—this is to liberate oneself from 


particular things.*” Once again it has become evident in what 
sense Spinoza’s moralism is deterministic, for if the passions 
are defined as incomplete knowledge, then the second and the 
third levels of knowledge must be reached as the remedy for 
all misdoing.** So Maréchal sums up the moral problem in 
Spinoza’s eyes: 

The good is defined by relation to the ontological perfection of each 
‘nature;’ the moral problem is a problem of the maximum of being. 
It is not a pursued end but a necessary effect. Universal necessity, 
considered in its source, in God, is no other thing than Sovereign 
Liberty realizing everywhere the maximum of being. In each 
‘rational nature’ the moral problem, problem of the intensification 
of the ‘power of existing,’ will be resolved, without any liberty of 
choice, by progressive substitution of action for passion, by means of 
the rectification of inadequate ideas.*® 


Psychological and ontological progress is for Spinoza a moral 
progress. In this rational scheme of things sin and merit have 
no foundation. Yet the proper perfection of an individual is 
realized only by conscious reference to God.*® That is how 
Spinoza indicates the necessity of religion for man; and 


Tbid., Proof. 

Ibid., Part V, Prop. X XVII. 

** Ibid., Prop. XX XVIII. 

** J. Maréchal, Precis d’Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne (Paris, 1951) 
. 137. 

*° Spinoza, Mthics, Part II, Prop. XXXII. 
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Maréchal does not hesitate to suggest that Spinoza has left a 
place for human freedom in all this simply to harmonize with 
popular sentiment. This talk of freedom is found in the Ethics 
side by side with a “ rationalist confidence in the efficaciousness 
of knowledge and a Stoic resignation to the necessity of 
nature.” ** On the other hand, as we say, Victor Delbos insists 
that freedom has changed its meaning in Spinoza as have many 
other things: 


The voluntarism that people have thought they found in the meaning 
and use of certain formulas in the beginning of the third part of the 
Ethics only contradicts a purely logical and abstract intellectualism 
which is not that of Spinoza—it is far from being at variance with the 
definition of soul as idea. We shall see, moreover, that the different 
manifestations of that effort by which human development is achieved 
always include corresponding diversities in knowledge. The realistic 
character that Spinoza has impressed upon his conception of knowledge 
will also finish off his explanation of how this effort remains the power 
of a thing without becoming the action of a subject.*? 


It seems safe to say that an intellectual morality was the only 
satisfactory answer for Spinoza after his speculation upon the 
nature of man had shown him that beatitude must be in action 
and in intellectual action, for the intellect is man’s instrument 
for harmonizing with God. In other words, Spinoza experienced 


a need to provide a monism in morality as well as in meta- 


physics, and this he seems to have done by making the return 
to God as intimately related to knowledge as the existence of 
God was necessarily included in His essence after the manner 
of conclusions in premises. 

Although Spinoza has denied free will to man, it has been 
indicated above that the notion of liberty as a state is not 
lacking to his philosophy. There seem to be three levels of 


81 Maréchal, op. cit., pp. 139-140; cf. Ethics, V, Prop. XLII, Schol; 
Joseph Maréchal, Le Point de Départ de la Métaphysique, II, 3rd ed. 
(Paris, 1944) pp. 127-128. 

*2 Delbos, op. cit., p. 126. 
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liberty—the level of the passions, where liberty is absent; the 
level of reason, where man can be called free; and the level 
of intuition, where man enjoys liberty. It is of the first level 
that Spinoza speaks when he refers to the innumerable causes, 
unknown to us, of our various actions. It is of the second level 
he speaks when he says that when a man adequately understands 
the causes of the actions to which he is determined, he is power- 
ful, independent, free. “ I have said that that man is free who 
is led by reason alone.” ** And therefore Spinoza speaks of 
the loss of freedom that took place when man began to believe 
the beasts to be like himself, and so began to imitate their 
emotions; but “. . . this freedom was afterwards recovered 
by the patriarchs led by the idea of God, whereon alone it 
depends. .. ** 

And so looking upon liberty as a virtue or excellence, Spinoza 
refuses to ascribe to his liberty anything that can convict a 
man of weakness. He tells us that “. ... true freedom is only 
or no other than [the state of being] the first cause, which is 
in no way constrained or co-erced by anything else, and which, 
through its perfection alone, is the cause of all perfections.” *° 
So man can only be called free insofar as he preserves the power 
of existing and operating according to the laws of human nature. 

The third level of liberty represents a greater freedom from 
change and corruption through a greater union with God. 
From all that has been said it may now be very easily conceived what 
is human freedom, which I define to be this: it is, namely, a firm reality 
which our understanding acquires through direct union with God, so 
that it ean bring forth ideas in itself, and effects outside itself, in com- 
plete harmony with its nature; without, however, its effects being sub- 
jected to any external causes, so as to be capable of being changed or 
transformed by them. Thus, it is at the same time evident from what 


** Spinoza, Hthics, Part IV, Prop. LXVIII; Part IV, Prop. LXXIII, 
Schol; Polit., II, 11. 

** Spinoza, Uthics, Part IV, Prop. LXVIII, Note. 

*® Spinoza, Short Treatise on God, Man and His Well-being, Part I, ch. 4. 
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has been said, what things there are that are in our power, and are 
not subjected to any external causes.*® 


True liberty is then equivalent to salvation, the intellectual 
love of God, which is really God, which is really God’s love 
toward men or toward Himself ;—therefore, freedom in man 


is finally caught up in the free necessity of God’s acting accord- 


ing to His nature.*” 

The fact that Spinoza ends up with words expressing love 
does not mean that he admits undetermined action nor that 
he admits a will. For, all things are either thought or extension. 
What then is will? It is not. The problem as to whether or not 
man has free will is then solved by Spinoza in the negative 
when he declines to admit a will in man. Whence then the 
terms “ intellect and will” since he denies their existence ? 
The usage of man has adopted these terms to express individual 
thoughts and decisions, and so Spinoza continues their use but 
with a Spinozan meaning: 

In the same way it is proved that there is in the mind no absolute 
faculty of understanding, desiring, loving, ete. Whence it follows that 
these and similar faculties are either entirely fictitious, or are merely 
abstract or general terms, such as we are accustomed to put together 
from particular things. Thus the intellect and the will stand in the 


same relation to this or that idea, or this or that volition, as “ lapidity ” 
to this or that stone, or as “ man” to Peter and Paul.®® 


Priotinus’ DoctrInE or FREEDOM 


We shall now turn to the Hnneads of Plotinus to discover his 
teaching concerning the liberty of God and the possibility of 
free will in man. 

In posing the problem, ‘ How can act rising from desire be 

* Ibid., Part II, ch. 26. 


87 Spinoza, Ethics, Part IV, Prop. LXXIII, Note. 
8° Tbid., Part II, Prop. XLVIII, Note. 
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voluntary since desire pulls outward and implies need,’ ® 
Plotinus prepares the way for linking the voluntary and the 
necessary in the One. If the One were necessarily to produce, 
it could not be by desire of an external good, for necessary 
production is totally from the agent, i. e. the One. But in saying 
this, has not the notion of the voluntary evaporated? No. If 
production is not a distinct act, but something occurring on 
account of the perfection of the One, this production can be 
reduced to the One, and therefore, if the One wills Himself 
to be what He is, production would be voluntary as being 
voluntary in its cause. Thus the question is pushed to the 
voluntariness, the self-disposal to be found in the One with 
regard to what He is. If His nature is due to Himself, then 
He is not subject to His nature. But the One is self-caused.*° 

Although we are here treating of the liberty of the One, the 
freedom to be found in the Nous has a bearing on the liberty 


of the One, at least as far as it leads to arguments pointing to 


the appropriateness and the necessity of liberty in the One. The 


conclusion that the second Hypostasis has freedom is explicit 


in the following passage: 


The contemplating Intellect, the first or highest, has self-disposal to 
the point that its operation is utterly independent; it turns wholly upou 
itself; its very action is itself; at rest in its good it is without need, 
complete, and may be said to live to its will; there no will is intellection : 
it is called will because it expresses the Intellectual Principle in the 
willing phase and, besides, what we know as will imitates this operation 
taking place within the Intellectual Principle. Will strives towards 
the good which the act of Intellectual Principle realizes. Thus that 
principle holds what will seeks, that good whose attainment makes 
will identical with intellection.* 


** Plotinus, The Hnneads, trans. S. MacKenna, 2nd ed. B. S. Page 
(London, 1956) VI, 8, 4. 

Ibid. 

“1 Ibid., VI, 8, 6. 
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This passage is rich in all that it tells us of the will, both in 
the One and in the Nous. We see that will in the One is not 
a striving after nor an enjoyment of, but something that escapes 
all confinement—it is “ activity.” Therefore, 

This state of freedom belongs in the Absolute degree to the Eternals in 
right of that eternity and to other beings insofar as without hindrance 
they possess or pursue the good which, standing above them all, must 
manifestly be the only good they can reasonably seek.** 


Plotinus is concerned, of course, to deny any duality in the 
One by reason of the liberty he ascribes to Him. The Principle 
of all could not be some chance product, so it is determined 
but without compulsion. It is “simply what it must be,” .. . 
“and yet without a ‘must’.” ** If it must be what it is and 
there is no compulsion upon it, then it is self-determining. 
Omnipotence is freedom, and He must be what He is because 
He is, may one dare to say, necessarily free? 

In explaining will, Plotinus therefore opposes it to chance, 
because he says that no one would think of allying chance to 
reason. This at once suggests the equality or, if you wish, the 
identity, of reason and will. This identification is substantiated 
by his statement that the willing of the Supreme includes the 
intellective causes and so is “ not apart from reason.” ** And 
so, since Plotinus remembers that Plato explained the necessary 
as that which existed “ with reason,” he does not shrink from 


uniting the necessary and the voluntary in the One. The best 
way to mention the One is to call Him “ self-existent.” ** This 


points to His Necessity and to His Freedom. For “ an Activity 
46 


not subjected to essence is utterly free.’ 
Plotinus (like Spinoza) holds out hope that the soul may 

reach divine liberty (linked to necessity) by contact with Him 

Who is “. . . veritably free, subject not even to its own law, 
Vi, &, 7. 


Ibid., VI, 8, 9. Ibid., VI, 8, 19. 
Tbid., VI, 8, 18. Ibid., VI, 8, 20. 
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solely and essentially that one Thing, while all else is thing 
and something added.” * 

Succinetly then, liberty in the One is power.** This omni- 
potence that is both necessary and free stems from the fact that 
the One is a se. 

When we descend from the One to discuss the possibility of 
freedom in man, we see that if man’s existence is not due to a 
free act on the part of the One, there will be no foundation 
for freedom in man. However, if the Plotinian system is 
pantheistic, then the acts of men would be the acts of God, and 
so they would share His freedom, necessarily causing Himself 
and being Himself. So, when willing is seen as knowing, there 
is the freedom in man that is in the higher spheres. Whereas 
freedom in the One connotes power, in man it means exercising 
what is “in our power,” i.e., done at the dictate of the will 
alone. Then, does this mean that Plotinus does admit the will- 
act in man? No, this in no way rules out knowledge but greatly 
implies it. A voluntary act may be defined as one produced: 
1) under no compulsion; 2) with full knowledge. Plotinus 
even maintains that, since ignorance is involuntary, any act 
done in ignorance, is involuntary.*® Freedom of action in man 
is not in passion, not in a false deliberate desire, but in a right 
deliberate desire.*° In speaking of how knowledge confers free- 
dom, he says: freedom would seem to be a thing of the mind.** 


But the mind is not left to its own devices in the conferring of 


freedom; when Plotinus says “ self-disposal has been traced 


to will, will to reasoning, and, next step, to right reasoning, 
[plus] . . . knowledge of the foundations of that rightness,” 
he implies, in my opinion, that knowledge of the One is needed 


for freedom. The enslaved life will be lived if the instincts 


Ibid., VI, 8, 15. Tdid., VI, 8, 2. 
“® Ibid., VI, 8, 20. 51 Thid. 
Vi, 8, 1. 58 Tbid., VI, 8, 3. 
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give rise to imagination from which acts spring. It is knowledge 
of the One that can protect man’s acts from passion’s influence; 
man must be simplified by isolating the states of soul from the 
states of body. 


Self-disposal, to us belongs to those who, through the activities of the 
Intellectual Principle, live above the states of the body. The spring of 
freedom is the activity of Intellectual Principle, the highest in our 
being; the proposals emanating thence are freedom, such desires as are 
formed in the exercise of the Intellectual act cannot be classed as 
involuntary.®* 


So, not only must there be made the separation of the reasonable 
from the imaginative state in order that liberty might flourish 
in the life of reason, but the life of virtue has as its raison d’étre 
the deliverance of the soul from all passion or external event.” 
Plotinus says that “virtue is a mode of Intellectual Prin- 
ciple.” °° In the attainment to Intellectual Principle, i.e. in 
true knowledge, will is identical with intellection. So Plotinus 


does not consider man really free until he is united through 
Intellectual Principle to the One. Here and now man is only 
becoming free." The only freedom that man can here enjoy 
is a certain self-mastery, and this is because of his duality. If 
duality were to be denied then there would simply not be freedom 
in the sense of self-mastery. 

We can therefore conclude that the striking aspects of the 


Plotinian doctrine on free will are: 


1) a certain alliance of liberty with necessity ; 


2) a certain emphasis upon the intellectual principle as so-called liber- 
ator (actually more of a determinator) ; 


3) a certain placement in man of a divine quality, aseity, i. e., man can 
be himself more and more, preserve and increase his being. 


58 Thid. Ibid., VI, 8, 6. 
Ibid., VI, 8, 5. Ibid., VI, 8, 7. 
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For Plotinus self-determination is not opposed to a certain kind 
of necessity. So man tries to become all that he can be, assisted 
by an intellectual necessity. He necessarily takes flight from 
the body to join the Infinite: 

Even you are able to take contact with something in which there is 
no more than that thing itself to affirm and know, something which lies 
away above all and is—it alone—veritably free, subject not even to its 
own law, solely and essentially That One Thing, while all else is thing 
and something added.°" 


In this consideration of freedom, the reader is conscious of 
the tremendous weight given to knowledge. This Plotinian 
view on freedom seems but the logical outcome of the intense 
intellectualism of the Plotinian monism. Plotinus does not 
actually say, as Spinoza will later say, “ there is no such thing 
as a faculty of will, a free, contingent power.” But he does 
successfully eliminate the reality of the will as an indifferent 
instrument when he concludes that man’s will is being used in 
the best interest of man when it gives way to the intellect; and 
certainly, intellect and will are merged in the attainment of 
the One. Whereas Aristotle had tentatively recognized but 
not fully explained the faculty of the will, Plotinus has ex- 
plained it away. It seems then that Plotinus is at least the 


philosophical predecessor of Spinoza’s doctrine of the will. 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. 
Purchase, N.Y. 


Ibid., VI, 8, 21. 


Venn Diagrams and Conventional Logic 


by Richard J. Regan, S.J. 


BRB OFFERING a comprehensive and simple method of 
diagramming propositions and syllogisms, John Venn 
stood in the vanguard of mcdern symbolic logic.’ In testing the 
validity of inferences, however, the Venn diagrams offered re- 
sults which, due to the existential interpretation of propositions, 
differed in part from the conclusions of conventional logic. On 
the level of techniques some recent proponents of modern sym- 
bolic logic have advanced the modifications requisite for an 
accommodation of the diagrams to conventional logic. My 
present purpose is to study the requirements of an accommoda- 
tion not merely on the level of technique (where adaptation has 
already been accomplished) but particularly on the level of 
interpretation. 
The key to the different results obtained by the original Venn 
diagrams and conventional logic is the existential interpretation 
of propositions. According to most modern symbolic logicians, 


“ existential import ” is univocal, i. e., a proposition 


the term 
has an existential import if and only if the proposition imports 
the actual being of the subject.” Thus, universal propositions, 
qua universal, do not necessarily import actual existence while 
particular propositions, qua particular, necessarily import 


actual existence.*® 


1 John Venn, Symbolic Logic (London, 1881) V, pp. 100-125. 

* John Venn, op. cit., VI, pp. 126-153. Most modern manuals of symbolic 
logic imply a univocity of existential interpretation of propositions, e. g., 
Willard V. O. Quine, Methods of Logic (New York, 1950) pp. 64-69. For 
an explicit development of this position, Cf. W. V. O. Quine, From the 
Logical Point of View (Cambridge, 1953) I, “On What There Is,” pp. 1-20. 

*“Does then the Particular Proposition give us any assurance of the 
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Conventional logicians, on the other hand, maintain that every 


proposition, universal or particular, has an existential import, 


although not necessarily an import of actual existence.* Con- 


ventional logicians, therefore, admit an analogous existential 
import. The ‘being’ of the subject in different propositions 
is analogous. ‘ Being thought’ is not the same as ‘ being pos- 
sible’ nor the same as ‘ being actual.’ But as long as no in- 
ference is made from ‘ being thought’ to ‘ being possible’ or 
from ‘ being possible ’ to ‘ being actual,’ there is no irreverence 
to reality. The existential import of a proposition is non-formal 
and discoverable only by analysis and understanding of the 
matter of the proposition. The logician must examine the matter 
of each proposition and make the discovery for himself. 

The more recent modification of the Venn diagrams by some 
modern logicians offers an accommodation on the level of tech- 
nique.° This accommodation, to be presented below, interprets 
the Venn diagrams so that no result at variance with conven- 
tional logic appears in testing the validity of inferences. Hence, 
as far as technique is concerned, the accommodation is success- 
ful. Nonetheless, this accommodation, as presented by these 
authors, appears to assume an import of actual being for all 
propositions of conventicnal logic.° To adapt Venn diagrams 
to the demands of conventional logic seems to these authors 
existence of its subject and predicate? It seems clear to me that we must in 
this respect put it upon a different footing from the Universal ..., and 
say that it does us such an assurance... .” John Venn, op. cit., p. 161. 

* Joan B. Ogden and Henry B. Veatch, “ Putting the Square Back into 
Opposition,” THe New ScHOLASTICISM, XXX (1956) 409-440. For the pre- 
sent purpose it is irrelevant which of the analogous uses of the term 
‘being’ are primary and proper. 

*E.g., W. V. O. Quine, Methods of Logic, pp. 73-79. 

*E.g., “ As a further example consider the premisses ‘All G are H’ 
and ‘All G are F’, . . . But this pair of premisses almost justifies a 
categorical conclusion in ‘F’ and ‘H’ viz., ‘Some F are H.’ If we add 
just the further premiss ‘There are G’ . . . we then find the conclusion 


‘Some F and H’ justified... .” W. V. O. Quine, Methods of Logic, p. 75. 
The further premiss, of course, supplies actual being. 
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to require an import of actual existence for all universal proposi- 
tions as well as all particular propositions. Since conventional 
logic does not understand universal propositions, qua universal, 
or even propositions, gua particular, as importing actual being, 
the modification of technique required a modification of inter- 
pretation if the Venn diagrams are to be accommodated in full 


to conventional logie. 

Admitting, therefore, an analogous existential interpretation 
of propositions and that we are dealing with syllogistic proposi- 
tions of the same existential import, let us attempt to use the 
modified Venn diagram technique. Every categorical proposi- 
tion attributes or denies a predicate of a subject. We may, then, 
use two partially intersecting circles to represent the possible 
relations between the inferiors of the subject and predicate 


terms: 


P Ss 


Fie. 1. Fie. 2. 


Fig. 1 represents the inferiors of the S and P terms, but does 
not represent any assertion about them. The part of the circle 
labeled “S” which does not overlap the circle labeled “ P” 
represents al] the inferiors of S which are not inferiors of P, 
and can be labeled “SP.” The overlapping part of the two 
circles represents all the inferiors of S which are also inferiors 
of P, and can be labeled “SP.” The part of the circle labeled 
“*P” which does not overlap the circle labeled “S ” represents 
all the inferiors of P which are not inferiors of S, and can be 
labeled “SP.” When these labels have been inserted, Fig. 1 


becomes Fig. 2. 
If we shade out and/or insert “ x’s” in various parts of this 


= 
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diagram, we can represent any one of the four standard form 


categorical propositions. The I proposition, Some S is P, asserts 
that there is at least one inferior of S which is also an inferior 


“by” 


of P. Hence, to diagram the I proposition, we insert an 
into that part of the diagram (SP) which represents the in- 
feriors of S which are also inferiors of P (Fig. 3). The O 
proposition, Some S is not P, asserts that there is at least one 
inferior of S which is not an inferior of P. Hence, to diagram 
the O proposition, we insert an “x” into that part of the 
diagram (SP) which represents the inferiors of S which are 
not inferiors of P (Fig. 4). 


P Ss P 


Fra. 3. Fie. 4. 


The universal propositions (A and E) are more complicated. 
The A proposition, Hvery S is P, asserts both that there is no 
inferior of S which is not also an inferior of P and that there 
is at least one inferior of the S term which is also an inferior 
of the P term. Hence, to diagram the A proposition, it is 


“x” into 


necessary both to shade the area SP and to insert an 
that part of the diagram (SP) which represents the inferiors 
of S which are also inferiors of P * (Fig. 5). The E proposition, 
No S is P, asserts both that there is no inferior of S which is 
an inferior of P and that there is at least one inferior of S 
which is not an inferior of P and at least one inferior of P 
which is not an inferior of S. Hence, to diagram the E proposi- 
tion, it is necessary both to shade the area SP and to insert 

* As previously noted, Venn and most modern symbolic logicians would 
not admit existential import for all A propositions, But every A proposi- 


tion asserts the ‘being’ of the inferiors of S which are inferiors of P, at 
least in the realm of ‘ being thought.’ 
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“x’s” into the parts of the diagram (SP and SP) representing 
the inferiors of S which are not inferiors of P and the inferiors 
of P which are net inferiors of S * (Fig. 6). 


P Ss 


Fie. 5. Fia. 6 


The I and O propositional diagrams, it is noted, do not differ 
from the standard Venn diagrams. But the diagrams of the 
universal (A and E) propositions do differ from the standard 
Venn technique. Introduced into the diagrams of the latter 


propositions is an important modification: the “ x’s ” required 
by conventional logic. For, all propositions in conventional 
logic assert the ‘ being’ in some order of the inferiors of the S 


term in a certain relationship to the inferiors of the P term. 

The value of any symbolism lies in its capacity for broad 
compass and easy manipulation. By means of these adapted 
Venn diagrams all the relations denoted in conventional logic 
as “immediate inferences’ can be perceived.’ But their main 
utility consists in their simplicity and directness for testing the 
formal validity of categorical syllogisms. 


Diagrammatic testing of the syllogism requires the repre- 


sentation of both premisses in one diagram. Since the two 
premisses of a standard form categorical syllogism contain three 


* Again as previously noted, Venn and most modern symbolic logicians 
would not admit existential import for all E propositions, But every E 
proposition asserts the ‘ being’ of the inferiors of S which are not inferiors 
of P and of the inferiors of P which are not inferiors of S, at least in the 
realm of ‘being thought.’ 

* The propositional diagrams can be employed to illustrate the contra- 
dictories, the contraries, and the subalternates, as well as the processes of 
conversion, obversion, contraposition, and inversion. 


— 
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different terms: minor term (S), major term (P) and middle 
term (M), we are required to draw three overlapping circles to 
represent the terms. Two circles are drawn just as for the 
diagramming of a single proposition and then a third circle is 
added beneath overlapping both of the first two. The three 
circles are labeled “8S,” “ P,” and “ M ” to represent the three 
terms. The possible relations between the inferiors of the three 
terms are represented by the seven areas: SPM, SPM, SPM, 
SPM, SPM, SPM, and SPM (Fig. 7). 


Concentrating first on the two circles labeled “ P ” and “ M,” 
we can, whether the P or M term is the subject, diagram any 
standard form major premiss by shading out and/or inserting 
an “‘x.”’ Let us take as a major premiss the proposition Every 


M is P. Since this proposition asserts that there are no inferiors 


of M which are not inferiors of P, we may shade the whole PM 
area. This includes both the SPM and the SPM areas (Fig. 8). 
Although the proposition Every M is P also asserts that there 


is at least one inferior of M which is also an inferior of P, 
we must delay inserting the “ x ” in the PM area because we do 
not know yet whether the “x” goes in the SPM or the SPM 
area. The second premiss may reveal the answer by shading 
out one of the two areas and thus leaving only the other to 
receive the “x.” Concentrating next on the two circles labeled 
“S$” and “ M ” we can, whether the S or the M term is the 


subject, diagram any standard form minor premiss by shading 
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out and/or inserting an “ x.” Let us take as a minor premiss the 
proposition Every S is M. Since this proposition asserts that 
there is no inferior of S which is not an inferior of M, we may 
shade out the entire area SM. This area includes both the area 
SPM and the area SPM (Fig. 9). 


P Ss 


Fie. 8, Fie. 9. 


Diagramming at the same time the shading prescribed by 
the propositions Every M is P and Every S is M gives us 
Fig. 10. Let us return now to the task of inserting the “ x’s” 
proper to the two propositions. The proposition Every M is P 
asserts that there is at least one inferior of M which is also 
an inferior of P. An “x” is, therefore, prescribed for some- 
where in the area PM. But neither from Fig. 8 nor from 
Fig. 10 can we detect whether the “x” belongs in the SPM 
or in the SPM area. We simply cannot inscribe it. The case 
with the minor premiss Every S is M is different, however. 
This proposition asserts that there is at least one inferior of S 


which is also an inferior of M and “x” is prescribed, there- 
fore, for somewhere in the SM area. Although we do not know 


from Fig. 9 whether the “x” belongs in the SPM or in the 


SPM area, we can detect from Fig. 10 that the “x” belongs 
in the SPM area, for the SPM area has become shaded (Fig. 
11). 

Thus, we have diagrammed both premisses. This is sufficient 


to diagram the conclusion too. Inspecting the diagram of the 


— 
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premisses we see that it does diagram the universal conclusion 
Every S is P (or by limitation the particular conclusion Some 
S is P). The unmodified Venn diagram could show only the 
universal conclusion but this modified Venn diagram shows both 
universal and particular conclusions, as conventional logic re- 


Ss P 


Fig. 11. 


quires. Note that to discover the universal conclusion we needed 
to find the requisite shaded area and the requisite “x.” To 
discover the particular conclusion we needed only to find an 
“x” in the requisite area. Hence, the symbolization of the 
universal conclusion will necessarily entail the symbolization 
of the particular subalternate. 

The general technique of using these modified Venn diagrams 
to test the validity of any standard form categorical syllogism 
may be described summarily as follows. First, label the three 
circles with the syllogism’s three terms. Next, diagram the 
shadings prescribed by both premisses. Then insert the required 
“x’s” if and only if they fall entirely within a single area 
of the intersecting circles. Finally, inspect the diagram to see 
whether or not the diagram of the premisses contains the dia- 
gram of the conclusion: If it does, the syllogism is valid; if 
it does not, the syllogism is inva:‘d. 

Let us apply these generalized precepts to another syllogism: 


All Yorkists are Englishmen 
All Englishmen are royalists 
Some royalists are Yorkists. 


Ss P By 
M M 
Fie. 10. 
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We label the three circles with the syllogism’s three terms. 
Next, we diagram the shading prescribed by the major and 
minor premisses (Fig. 12). Then we insert the required “ x’s.” 
The “x” required by the minor premiss does not fall entirely 
within a single area of the intersecting circles. It cannot, there- 
fore, be inscribed. However, the “x” prescribed by the major 
premiss does fall entirely within the area SPM, and can be 
inserted (Fig. 13). Inspecting the diagram of the premisses 
we find contained the diagram of the conclusion: Some royalists 
are Yorkists. The syllogism is valid. 


(royalist) (Yorkist) (royalist) ( Yorkist) 
s P s Pp 


M M 
(Englishmen ) (Englishmen ) 


Fie 12. Fia@. 13. 


This adaptation of the Venn diagrams, I submit, is fully 
consonant with conventional logic. It enjoys relative simplicity 
and is capable of employment for testing the formal validity of 


any standard form categorical syllogism. 


Saint Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Themes of Brentano’s Psychological 
Thought and Philosophical Overtones 


by James R. Barclay 


| ie THE evolution of psychological thought in the past one 
hundred years there is scarcely a more fascinating indi- 
vidual than Franz Brentano. Brentano is little studied by 
contemporary English-reading psychological students because 
only one of his works has ever been translated into English.’ 
Moreover, there is a great deal of misunderstanding about the 
man and his work. Many of his contemporaries considered his 
psychological views simply as warmed-over scholastic specula- 
tion. Others rejected him because of his departure from the 
Catholic Church and considered his writings as a kind of 
tainted scholasticism. The fact of the situation is that Brentano 
contributed to the confusion about his worth in psychology 
beeause of his neglect in publishing and his total disinterest 
in “ making a name for himself.” * And yet, today he is con- 
sidered to be the father of gestalt psychology as well as the 
teacher of over half of the well known philosophers and psy- 
chologists of the first decades of this century. Franz Brentano 
taught, among others, Carl Stumpf, Edmund Husserl, Christian 
von Ehrenfels, Kazimierz Twardowski, Alexius Meinong and 


Sigmund Freud.® 


1 F. Brentano, Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, translated 
by Cecil Hague and Archibald Constable (London, 1902). 

* Dr. John C. M. Brentano, only son of Franz Brentano told the author in 
a conversation, and later in a letter, that his father had never been inter- 
ested in fame or prestige but that he had many times dropped his philo- 
sophical manuscripts in favor of some landscaping, or tinkering in the 
family home. It was for this reason that his friends even had to urge him 
to publish. (November, 1957.) 

*P. Merlan, “ Brentano and Freud,” Journal of the History of Idzas, VI 
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Franz Brentano: His Lire anp PERSONALITY 


Franz Brentano was born in Marienberg on the Rhine on 
January 16, 1838. He was descended from a famous literary 
family. He was the nephew of Clemens Brentano, the romantic 
poet, and his grandfather, Peter Brentano, had been married 
to Maximiliane Laroche who had served as an inspiration to 
the poet Goethe. His brother was the economist Lujo Brentano 
who is known in the history of politico-economic thought. At 
an early age, Franz Brentano decided to study for the priest- 
hood. He therefore went to Berlin where he resided with an 
uncle and took courses at the University of Berlin. There he 
fell under the influence of Adolf Trendelenberg, who was an 
Aristotelian of no mean distinction. This influence was to 
result in a lifelong friendship with Trendelenberg.* 

In 1856 Brentano went to Munich where he studied with 
Dollinger, the Catholic theologian and historian.° After com- 
pleting his theological studies in 1864, he was ordained a priest 
and entered a Dominican convent. Two years later, in 1866, 
Brentano left the convent and became a Dozent at the University 
of Wurzburg. Here he distinguished himself by his attacks 
on Naturphilosophie and the derived idealism of Schelling so 


popular at the university at that time. He lectured on philosophy 


and the history of philosophy and soon drew enthusiastic crowds 
of students about him. Among these were Carl Stumpf, who 


(1945) 375-377 and “Brentano and Freud—A Sequel,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, X (1949) 451. See also J. Barclay, “ Franz Brentano 
and Sigmund Freud—A Comparative Study in the Evolution of Psycho- 
logical Thought,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1959. Material for this article was largely drawn from the author’s study. 

*L. Gilson, La Psychologie Descriptive selon Franz Brentano, (Paris, 
1955) p. 202; see footnote. Gilson points out that Brentano dedicated his 
thesis to Trendelenberg and continued to correspond faithfully with the 
older man for maby years. 

5 Dollinger invited Brentano, a fellow member of the liberal Catholic 
party to join his “ Old Catholic Church,” but Brentano refused to do so. 
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much later succeeded Wilhelm Wundt at Berlin and was the 
teacher of Wolfgang Kohler, Hermann Schell, who later be- 
came a champion of German modernism, and Thomas Masaryk, 


the founder of the Czechoslovakian Republic. 

During his years at Wurzburg, Brentano published several 
articles on Aristotle and Church History. He was particularly 
interested in the development and history of science within 
the Catholic Church. It was however during these years at 
Wurzburg that Brentano began to entertain some serious doubts 
about matters of faith in the Catholic Church. Not only were 
his mind and conscience beset with doubts, but there was the 
precipitating factor of the convening of the Vatican Council to 
discuss the proposed definition of papal infallibility. Brentano 
was commissioned to prepare an historical and philosophical 
refutation of the proposed dogma. Brentano thus became, along 
with Doliinger, the avowed leader of the liberal party which 
opposed the definition of infallibility, partly on the grounds 
that it was philosophically untenable, and partly because it 
was considered inopportune.® 

Brentano from his first days at Wurzburg had been much 
interested in the work of the English philosophers and psy- 
chologists. In 1872, after being promoted to the rank of pro- 
fessor extraordinary of Philosophy, he left Wurzburg and 
traveled to England in order to acquaint himself still more with 
the psychological literature which was appearing in England. 
He spent time visiting with Herbert Spencer, W. Robertson 
Smith, and Cardinal Newman.’ John Stuart Mill, for whom 
Brentano had a lively admiration, was absent from the country 
and so they did not meet. 

The following year, 1873, was a crucial year for Brentano. 
Tortured by his doubts about papal infallibility, which was 

*H. Misiak and Virginia M. Staudt, Catholics in Psychology (New York, 


1954) p. 19. 
"A. Kastil, Die Philosophie Franz Brentanos (Salzburg, 1951) p. 12. 
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now a defined dogma of the Catholic Church, Brentano sadly 
resigned his professorship at Wurzburg. A month later Bren- 
tano donned secular clothes and left the priesthood. Brentane 
was now unemployed. Not just technically was he without a 
teaching position, but worse he was a man without any defined 
allegiance. Dollinger invited him to join the “ Old Catholic ” 
movement but Brentano refused. His own brother, Lujo Bren- 
tano, wrote to him and advised him at least to join a Protestant 
Church for then he would certainly be offered a position teaching 
at one of the Protestant universities.° But Brentano refused 
to compromise his position. 

During the following year he had neither Church nor uni- 
versity to occupy his time, so he wrote his renowned Psychologie 
vom empirischen Standpunkt. Before the book was actually 
finished, Lotze appealed to the liberal Austrian Minister of 
Education, Stremayer, on Brentano’s behalf. Over the objec- 
tion of both Emperor and Cardinal, Brentano was appointed as 
professor in the University of Vienna in January, 1874.° Six 
years later he was demoted to the rank of Privat-Dozent because 
of his marriage. In Austria it was not possible for a former 
priest to be legally married—so Brentano went off to Saxony 


for the ceremony and thereby lost both his Austrian citizenship 


and his position. But Brentano continued to teach at Vienna 
until 1894 when his wife died. The tragedy of his wife’s death 
was coupled with failing eyesight. Brentano resigned his uni- 
versity position and settled in Florence. Finally, when the 
first world war broke out, he went to Zurich because of his 
confirmed pacifist convictions. He died there at the age of 
seventy-nine in 1917. 

In comparison with some of the other psychologists and 
philosophers who were his contemporaries, Brentano did not 
publish a great deal. His greatest contribution to psychological 


* Dr. John C. M. Brentano personal interview, November 1957, Highland 
Park, Illinois. * Kastil, op. cit., p. 13. 
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thought was his Psychologie. His later interests were centered 


more about philosophical problems of epistemology and ethical 


value theory. At his death there was a great mass of unpub- 
lished manuscripts, many of which were edited by Oskar Kraus 
and Alfred Kastil and subsequently published. Brentano’s 
influence on German psychology and the subsequent develop- 
ments in continental psychology is a unique one. Coming at 
about the same time as Wilhelm Wundt, Brentano’s influence 
seems to have been felt mediately through his students and the 
force of his personality rather than through his written publi- 
cations. He was well loved by his students. The composite 
picture that their descriptions and writings give us is of a 
scholar of sterling integrity. Though he was led to reject 
revealed religion and non-rational faith, he remained convinced 
that reason brought man to God.”° 

Brentano refused to compromise his integrity for any worldly 
gain. His departure from the Catholic Church was not marked 
by bitterness and name-calling as is frequently the case. Unlike 
Dollinger, he never took up the pen to write against the Church, 
but remained friendly to the interests of the Church without 
compromising the convictions of his own conscience. This 
quality of impartial integrity joined to sincere scholarship 
seems to have been one of the chief characteristics of Franz 
Brentano. In his writing and lecturing he often attacked the 
ideas of other people, but carefully distinguished between a 
man’s ideas and his person. In his lectures he followed outlines 
very carefully and possessed such a lucid style that he forced 
his students to participate mentally in his argumentation. He 
would first state the question, then proceed to one opinion after 
another, and finally offer his own solution. Students would be 
convinced of the truth of one opinion, and then be forced to 


*°H. Bear, “The Theoretical Ethics of the Brentano School; a Psycho- 
epistemological Approach,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1954, p. xii. 
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change their minds when the next one was given. In this manner 
Brentano forced a great deal of student participation. A mute 
testimony to the challenging nature of his lectures is the fact 


that students would often follow him home in the afternoon 
and stay late into the evening discussing philosophical and 
psychological issues.** 

As a person, Brentano was soft-spoken and considerate. When 
he first came to Vienna, the lecture hall was packed with a crowd 
of students who were planning to heckle him. However, they 
were so impressed by his fairness in argumentation, his brilliant 
manner of exposition, and his manifest sincerity that they broke 
out into a standing ovation at the conclusion of the lecture.” 
The personal recollections of his son indicate that he was always 
calm and deliberate except in the face of hypocrisy or duplicity. 
This was something which he could not stand and he could then 
become quite explosive.*® 

After his death, Oskar Kraus joined Carl Stumpf and 
Edmund Husser] in the writing of a testimonial volume to the 
memory of their friend and teacher.* Meinong and von 
Ehrenfels also testified in their written works to the great 
influence that Brentano had had on their intellectual forma- 


tion.*® 


BrentTano’s APPROACH TO PsycHOLOGY 


Brentano’s chief contribution to psychological thought was 
his Psychologie. He published this work in 1874, but there 
were indications in his earlier writings of his ideas on psy- 
chology and its relation to the natural sciences. He had posted 


11 Dr. John C, M. Brentano, interview cited. 

12 Kastil, op. cit., p. 13. 

18 Dr. John C. M. Brentano, interview cited. 

140. Kraus, Franz Brentano zur Kenntnis seines Lebens und Seiner 
Lehre (Munich, 1919). 

15H. Ormsby Eaton, The Austrian Philosophy of Values (University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1930) pp. 88-95. 
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as his fourth thesis to be defended for his venia docendi, “ That 
the True Method of Philosophy is None Other than That of 
Natural Science.” ** Brentano felt that the point of departure 
for psychological research as well as the research being done 
in other branches of natural science was always experience. As 
he states in his introduction to the Psychologie: 

The title of this work is indicative of the object and the method. My 
place in psychology is at the empirical viewpoint. My only master is 


experience.?? 


Brentano called his psychology empirical. In so doing, he ex- 
tended the meaning of this word away from the connotation 
placed on it by Locke and reverted to the older concept of 
experience. In psychology perception itself was a form of experi- 
encing, but this experiencing is different from that advocated 
by Locke.** 

3rentano had to begin with the very definition of psychology, 
for at that time there were two main schools of thought regarding 
its nature, and the methodology to be used in psychological 
research. The definition of psychology played a strong role in 
determining the nature of the methodology to be utilized. One 
view, that of Kant, was that psychology was incapable of 
becoming a science because psychological phenomena lacked 
spatial extension and therefore mathematical verification.*® This 
view tended to identify psychology with philosophy and par- 
ticularly with the speculative metaphysics so long misconstrued 
as scholasticism. Psychology in this vein was also utilized by 
Hegelian philosophy. The other school of thought was repre- 
sented by the Helmholtz group of physiologists. Helmholtz, 
Dubois-Reymond and Briicke, one-time disciples of Johannes 
Miiller, maintained that psychological phenomena were capable 


*¢ Gilson, op. cit., p. 19. 

‘TF. Brentano, Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt (Leipzig, 1924) 
i. 

1® Gilson, op. cit., p. 22. * Brentano, Psychologie, p. 242. 
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of interpretation through physiological and sensory experimen- 
tation.*” By the 1870’s this small group of physiologists exerted 
a dominating influence on German psychological thought. They 
were determined to stamp out once and for all the recourse to 
a vitalism or vital principle in man which was not subject to 
the investigation of science. 

Brentano felt that both schools of thought were too limiting. 
On the one hand, he disagreed with the view that psychology 
could not be a science for the reasons Kant had given, and on 
the other, he thought the sway of physiology over psychology 
was detrimental to the real growth and development of psy- 
chology. So Brentano defined psychology as the science of 
psychic phenomena.** In this manner, he felt that he would 
avoid at once both the metaphysical implications of Aristotle’s 
definition and the unwholesome identification of the psychic 
with the physiological. 

With this definition of psychology Brentano felt that a science 
could be erected on the basis of psychological experience. Yet 
experience in psychology poses some new problems for it cannot 
be similarly quantified as can the experiencing of physical 
phenomena. Brentano admitted that psychology by comparison 
with mathematics was plainly at a disadvantage, for mathematics 
considered phenomena which were simple and independent, 
whereas psychology was distinguished by the richness and com- 
plexity of psychic phenomena so obviously dependent on organic 
factors, but so incapable of direct quantification and verifi- 
cation.*” So Brentano insisted that a fundamental distinction 
must be made in psychological experiencing. There is a basic 
difference between internal perception and internal observation. 

20°F. Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, vol. I (New York, 
1953) p. 40. Jones mentions how this group of men bound themselves 
together to destroy the vitalistic beliefs of their teacher, Johannes Miiller. 
By the 1870’s this small group of physiologists dominated the scientific 


investigations in psychology throughout the German speaking world. 
*! Brentano, Psychologie, p. 27. ** Ibid., p. 39. 
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No one can doubt the reality of internal perception, but it is 
a phenomenon appropriate to the individual. Internal obser- 
vation partakes of this same nature—in contradistinction to 
external observation. We can readily bring external observation 
to bear upon physical phenomena, employing our full atten- 
tion in order to apprehend them as accurately as possible. This 
is not the case with internal observation. We know that we are 
perceiving a psychic phenomenon, but we cannot utilize internal 
observation to describe scientifically our own psychic processes. 
It is because many psychologists have failed to distinguish 
between internal perception and internal observation that intro- 
spection as a method in psychology has become such a doubtful 
vehicle for research. Memory of psychic occurrences is always 
suspect because of the confusion of perception and inner obser- 
vation. It is certainly a sine-qua-non in research of all kinds, 
but when the psychologist attempts to erect a system of psy- 
chology on memory recall, then all kinds of errors creep in. 
But Brentano did believe that it was possible to erect a science 
of psychology on psychic phenomena. He felt that introspection 
was an indispensable key, but not the chief means for psycho- 
logical research. Joined to introspection he suggested a careful 
observation of the outward manifestations of psychic phe- 
nomena in others.** Even without a verbal justification, psychic 
phenomena externalize themselves. In this .ategory belong many 
actions and conscious modes of doing things. The inference 
which these manifestations offer for diagnosing the inner con- 
ditions from which they derive are often more sure means of 
indicating their psychic bases than are subsequent rationaliza- 
tions. In order to learn more about psychic phenomena, Bren- 
tano advocated the study of early stages of psychic development, 
either with regard to the less developed psychic life of children, 
or regarding people for whom certain classes of phenomena are 
completely denied—such as the blind, or primitive aborigines.” 


** Ibid., pp. 48-51. Ibid. 
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Brentano also thought that experimentation with animals would 
yield great results.*° 

But joined to these indirect methods of gaining insight into 
the nature of psychological phenomena, Brentano advocated a 
direct method—logical analysis of psychic phenomena based on 
induction and deduction. It is here, touching on the nature of 
specific methodology, that Brentano’s Aristotelian bent reveals 
itself once more. Logic is an invaluable tool for assisting man 
to classify and formulate certain general laws of psychic ac- 
tivity.” Brentano thought that the first task of the psychologist 
was to determine what are the common characteristics of psychic 
phenomena.*” Through a process of observation and careful 
judgment the psychologist could utilize the method of logicians 
formulating general laws which would leave room for exceptions. 
Thus Brentano would have the psychologist use either the 
method of deduction from particular evidence or the verifica- 
tion of laws derived from induction.” It is an entirely in- 
different matter, thought Brentano, whether we verify by induc- 
tion a law obtained by deduction or find it by induction and 
then explain it by verification and scientific procedures.” 
Naturally the results obtained in this manner would not be 
characterized by exactitude and precision equivalent to the 
laws of mathematics or physics. Brentano would have us admit 
forthwith that the laws of psychic activity have a certain 
inexactitude and vague character.*° 

The methodology then of Brentano as applied to psychological 
research is perfectly consistent with the method he advocated 
for philosophy. Experience was of prime consideration, but 
since psychic phenomena could not be verified by mathematical 
procedures or quantified because of lack of extension, indirect 
methods of observation, coupled with detailed anectodal accounts 


[bid., pp. 56-57. Ibid., pp. 104-105. 
** Ibid., p. 103. Ibid. 
Ibid., p. 62. Ibid. 
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of primitives, children and mentally disturbed individuals, must 
be utilized. The raw material thus accumulated could then be 
globally subjected to the scrutiny of insightful reason using the 
processes of logical induction and deduction to determine general 
laws of psychic behavior. Brentano readily recognized the weak- 


ness of these methods. He acknowledged the inexactitude of laws 
arrived at via this methodology, but he pointed out that science 
too had inexact laws which awaited the verification of further 


confirmatory experimentation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Psycuic PHENOMENA 


By defining psychology as the science of psychic phenomena 
and outlining the methodology by which psychology could accu- 
mulate a body of scientific data, Brentano was establishing a 
series of operational constructs to investigate in a new and 
scientific manner the bases of psychology. Aiming directly at 
the psychic phenomena themselves, Brentano condemned de- 
tailed sensory experimentation as a mundane and elementary 
procedure, not truly helpful to the cause of psychology.” 

The results of Brentano’s investigations convinced him that 
psychic phenomena could be characterized by five distinguishing 
features. In the first place, psychic phenomena do not have 
extension: 


We can then easily characterize and determine exactly physical phe- 
nomena as distinguished from psychic phenomena by saying that they 
are those which would appear extended and localized in space. Psychic 
phenomena, on the other hand, are those which have neither extension 
nor spatial localization.®* 


Secondly, psychic activity is always dependent on representa- 
tion. Representations to Brentano are simply grammatical terme 
**Ibid., p. 88. “Oder waren die von Kepler entdeckten Gesetze etwa 


wertlos, ehe Newton die Erkl’rung fur sie gegeben hatte? ” 
** Bear, op. cit., p. 41. ** Brentano, Psychologie, p. 121. 
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or logical abstracta that are the results of either sensory experi- 
encing or other representations of a psychic nature. They have 
utterly no meaning outside the context of psychic activity 
and act: 


We need hardly remark again, that by representation we mean not 
that which is represented, but the act of representing, This act of 
representing forms the basis not only of judgment, but also of desire 
as well as of all other psychic acts. Nothing can ever be judged, 
nothing can be desired, nothing can be hoped or feared, unless it has 
first been represented. The definition given embraces all the examples 
of psychic phenomena.*® 


Hence, at the basis of all psychic phenomena, of all psychic 
activity, lies the Vorstellung or representation. 


The third characteristic of all psychic phenomena is their 
relationship to an object. “ Characteristisch fiir die psychischen 
Phanomene ist die Beziehung auf ein Object.” Brentano says: 


That which characterizes all psychic phenomena is that which the 
scholastics of the Middle Ages have called the intentional presence ~ 
or the mental encore . . . rapport to a direction or object. ... All 
psychic phenomena bear a relation to an object. In representation 
it is something which is represented, in judgment it is something which 
is admitted or rejected, in love it is something which is loved, in hate 
it is something which is hated, and in desire it is something which is 
desired. 

This intentional presence seems exclusively to relate to psychic 
phenomena. ... We can then define psychic phenomena in saying that 
they are phenomena in which there is contained an intentional object 
[Gegenstand].*¢ 


The origin of this teaching regarding the intentional existence 
can be traced back to St. Thomas Aquinas, though Oskar Kraus 
detects it in Aristotle also.** There is however a difference in 


** Bear, op. cit., p. 3. *° Ibid., p. 125. 
** Brentano, Psychologie, p. 112. ** Bear, op. cit., p. xv. 
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Brentano’s use of the term and that of St. Thomas.** Brentano’s 
use of this term springs from a wish to differentiate between 
the mental or intentional existence of an object and that effec- 
tive existence independent of psychic phenomena. Brentano 
used the word intentional because he wanted to make sure that 
there would be no confusion between mental and effective. It is 
best to understand this teaching in relationship to external per- 
ception such as the sensible qualities of color, sound, heat ete. 
These external perceptibles do not necessarily have an effective 
existence since they are accidentally connected to external 
realities. Nevertheless they do have an intentional existence in 
the mind. 

Consonant with this position, Brentano enumerates another 
characteristic of psychic phenomena, namely, that they can only 
be perceived through inner consciousness.*® Internal perception 
has a distinct character of its own. It presents immediate 
evidence pertaining to the reality of psychic phenomena. Con- 
sciousness is a prerequisite for all psychic activity in Brentano’s 
opinion. In consciousness there is an awareness of the object 
being perceived (primary awareness) and an awareness of the 
subject perceiving (secondary awareness). Brentano opposed 
the concept of the unconsciousness on the basis that he could not 
understand how there could be any psychic activity without 
secondary awareness. 

There is still another set of circumstances which permit us 
to distinguish between physical phenomena and psychic phe- 
nomena. Psychic phenomena manifest themselves successively, 
one after another, whereas physical phenomena reveal themselves 
simultanously.* Brentano points out that even though there 
may be a variety of psychic phenomena appearing over a given 

** Gilson, op. cit., p. 47. The exact words are: “ Dans la philosophie 
de saint Thomas en effet, pour qu’un objet concret soit pergu par le sens 
et connu par I’intellect, il faut qu’il soit regu dans le sens et dans l’intellect; 
la condition de toute connaissance sensible ou intellectuelle, c’est que l’objet 


connu soit dans le sujet connaissant.” 
** Brentano, Psychologie, p. 125. *° Ibid., pp. 125-130. 
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space of time, they are always present in a certain unity—much 


as a piece of music in which one melody or theme forms a 
fragment of a greater whole. Many psychologists tend to con- 
fuse unity with simplicity. There is no question that we can 
see, feel and think at the same time. The real problem is the 
unity of consciousness. Brentano’s opinion is that we can have 
multiple psychic phenomena, but there is always an intrinsic 
unity present.” 

To recapitulate then, Brentano defines psychology as the 
science of psychic phenomena. Psychology is concerned with 
the reality and assessment of our own psychic phenomena. 
Psychic phenomena are distinguishable from physical phe- 
nomena in that they do not appear to have extension, and are 
always based on representations. Representations are nominal- 
istic conceptions which have no meaning outside of psychic 
activity. Psychic phenomena are also characterized by their 
relationship to an object; this called the intentional object or 
Gegenstand. Psychic phenomena can only be perceived through 
inner consciousness and exist not only intentionally in the mind 
but also have an effective existence (qua psychic phenomena) 
in the mind. Finally, psychic phenomena manifest themselves 
successively with an intrinsic unity of consciousness. 


JUDGMENT AND AFFECTIVE MovEMENTS 


It will be remembered that Brentano stated that the first task 
of the psychologist was to classify psychic phenomena. Through 
a process of observation and logical analysis, Brentano felt 
that proper classifications could be arrived at in the science of 
psychology. Brentano insisted, however, that no arbitrary classi- 
fications be established. He constantly applied the principle of 
parsimony to his own reasoning processes. Von Ehrenfels 
thought that the greatest contribution of Brentano to his students 


“1 [bid. 
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was this principle of parsimony which insisted on absolute 
clarity in fundamental elements and the simplest clarification 
in the table of categories.** 


Avoiding the past classificatory systems of Plato, Aristotle 
and Kant, Brentano insisted that the essential criterion for 
classifying psychic phenomena must be their mode of relation to 


an object. Consequently, he distinguishes three classes: repre- 
sentation (Vorstellung), judgment, (Urteil) and affective move- 
ments (Gemiitsbewegung).** Recall that representation is 
distinguished by its relationship to an object. Brentano said 
that judgment merely adds another relation to the object. As 
soon as the representation is perceived it is either affirmed 
or denied. Judgment is thus posing another relationship to the 
object—changing as it were the modal structure. The very verb 
to be is itself indicative of an implicit act of judgment. There 
are two principal types of judgment, a lower instinctual and 
sometimes blind judgment based on sensory perception or faulty 
perception of the circumstances, and higher insightful or self- 
evident judgments such as the principle of contradiction.“ 
The third classification of psychic phenomena is what Bren- 
tano called Gemiitsbewegung or phenomena of love-hate. This 
is the third modal relationship to the object. First an object 
is perceived through the representation process, then it is judged 
—affirmed or negated—and finally either liked or disliked, 
loved or hated.** Brentano felt that there was an analogy be- 
tween the holding of an object as true or false—which was the 
essential work of the judgment—and the acceptance or rejection 
of the object as pleasurable or unsatisfying.“ Thus when we 
consider the third class of psychic phenomena we must imagine 


“? Eaton, op. cit., p. 89. 

“* Brentano, Psychologie, p. 203 (French Edition). 
** Eaton, op. cit., p. 18. 

Ibid., p. 45. 

** Ibid., p. 46. 
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a continuum stretching from barely perceptible feeling of inter- 
est or lack of interest to extreme love, desire or hatred.*’ 

Judgment and affective movements therefore are in reality 
only two different modes of relationing between psychic phe- 
nomena and their objects. Hence judgment is immediately 
successive to representation, and the affective movements are 
usually immediately successive to judgment. The particular 
laws of judgment are ruled by the course of representations 
without the phenomena of love-hate intervening.“* Brentano 
included willing under the classification of affective movements. 
Because he felt that there was a whole series of intermediate 
phenomena of love and hate—so that it was possible to pass 
from one member of the series to the one standing next, above 
or below it, by a process of scarcely noticeable differentiation, 
he said that it was impossible to say just where the boundary 
between feeling and willing would be.* 


TrutH, anp ConscIousNEsS 


Brentano’s conception of the causal sequence of psychic acts 
and the determining factor of perception held implications for 
ethics and the philosophy of values. Brentano began his teaching 
career as a firm believer in indeterminism. The Catholic Church 
has always maintained the freedom of the will in making choices 
which involve man’s destiny and his cooperation with the grace 
of God. However, a problem has existed, well recognized by 


all theologians, that by virtue of God’s omniscience, all men 
are predestined either to Heaven or to Hell. Nevertheless, it 


is necessary to posit the freedom of the will—otherwise God 
would be unjust in his dispositions. This position is likewise 
the view of scholastic philosophy. There is no question that 
there are strong determining factors in man’s psychic life, but 


47 Ibid. «° Eaton, op. cit., p. 46. 
** Gilson, op. cit., p. 69. 
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that they are determining to the degree that they remove man’s 
essential freedom of choice must be rejected. Brentano originally 
held that truth was the result of a correspondence between what 
is objectively real or true and what is in the intellect, Veritas 
est adaequatio rei et intellectus. He was led imperceptibly to 
the position of determinism, holding that truth was primarily 
a matter of insightful reason as evaluated through the deter- 


mining process of perception. 
Thus Brentano places the knowledge of truth as revealed by 
the judgment above the conviction that such a thing or other 


is good or evil. Brentano feels that the real criterion for ethical 
motivation is not found in some jus naturae or jus gentium but 


in the operation of right reason in man:*° 


In what then lies this special superiority which gives to morality its 
natural sanction? Some regarded it as, in a sense, external; they be- 
lieved its superiority to consist in beauty of appearance. The Greeks 
ealled noble and virtuous conduct ro xadov, the beautiful, and the perfect 
man of honour 6 xadoxayafés. .. . Now I do not deny that the aspect 
of virtue is more agreeable than that of moral perversity. But I cannot 
concede that in this consists the only and essential superiority which 
distinguishes the moral from the immoral will, in the same way that it 
is an inner superiority which distinguishes the true and self-evident 
judgments and conclusions from prejudices and fallacies, .. . The real 
logical superiority is no mere aesthetic appearance but a certain inward 
rightness which then carries with it a certain superiority of one particu- 
lar act of will over another of an opposite character; in which consists 
the superiority of the moral over the immoral. The belief in this 
superiority is an ethical motive; the knowledge of it is the right ethical 
motive, the sanction which gives to ethical law permanence and validity.®+ 


The fundamental question in ethics then is not whether a 
particular object is good or evil by comparison with an outside 
criterion, but is it right or wrong according to the individual’s 
self-evident judgment. Otherwise, states Brentano, how do we 


5° Brentano, The Origin of Right and Wrong, p. 3. 
Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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explain the martyr’s convictions in the face of terrible tor- 
tures? **? Thus the good is subordinate to the true: 


.... The important proposition follows that the province of the highest 
practical good embraces everything which is subject to our rational 
operation in so far as a good can be realized in such a manner, . . . To 
promote as far as possible the good throughout this whole, that is mani- 
festly the right end in life, towards which every act is to be ordered— 
that is the one, the highest command upon which all the rest depend.** 


Brentano realized that in effect few men do reach the ability 
of rising above their blind and prejudicial judgments. That 
is why law is necessary. But for those who do, for men of 
learning and reasoning, insightful judgment must be the sole 
criterion for choosing appropriate ends and means to these ends 
in ethical matters.” 

Brentano’s conception of values is then specifically related 
to the affective segment of psychic activity. The basic unit of 
psychic experiencing is the representation or idea. When the 
subject contemplates the representation with a view to affirma 
tion or negation, truth or falsity, he assumes the attitude of judg- 
ment. When the subject looks at the object from the viewpoint 
of good or evil, love or hate, there is formed an attitude which 
serves as a criterion for valuation.*° It is for this reason, 
namely, the relativity of Brentano’s ultimate court of appeal— 
which is the individual—and the seemingly equal value given 
to all kinds of pleasure when in accordance with right reason, 
that some have felt that he opened the door to a complete 
relativism. 

It is in virtue of Brentano’s criterion of insightful reason 
and his very definition of psychic activity that he spent many 
chapters in his Psychologie combatting the idea of unconscious 
psychic activity. He believed that all psychic activity worthy 


Ibid., p. 11. Ibid., p. 12. 
Tbid., p. 28. Eaton, op. cit., p. 62. 
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of the name had to possess not only primary awareness of the 
object of representation, but also implicit awareness of the self 
perceiving (secondary awareness). But Brentano did not 
exclude unconscious determination of psychic activities. Thus 
in a sense he did not oppose Freud’s conception of the uncon- 
scious—insofar as this conception did not involve active psychic 


processes in the unconscious: 


. .. It is another question whether there is no psychic phenomenon which 
is not the object of an unconscious.*’ 


In summary then, Brentano believed that psychology was a 
very important branch of human knowledge, even though psychic 
phenomena could not be diagnosed by quantifiable scientific 
methods. Psychic phenomena are the prime subject matter of 
psychological research. The method of research must be one of 
patient observation and logical analysis by the processes of 
induction and deduction. As the other sciences progress, more 
and more factual information about the organic nature of brain 


processes will help clarify puzzling enigmas (1874). Psychic 
phenomena are distinct from physical phenomena and must be 


treated accordingly. Relationship to an object is the prime char- 
acteristic of all psychic phenomena and modal changes in this 
relationship alone distinguish between representation, judgment 
and affective movements. Lastly, judgment is the prime criterion 
for values and ethical motivations, but it is an informed judg- 
ment, not a blind or prejudiced one. Our essential ethical 
determinant is therefore judgment based on insightful reason. 
Consequently, psychic activity must be conscious, deliberate 
and knowing, to serve as the rational basis for human behavior. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


°° Bear, op. cit., p. 9. 
‘7 F,. Brentano, Psychologie, I, 133. 


St. Anselm’s Ontological Argument and 
Russell’s Theory of Descriptions 


by Herbert Hochberg 


OME PHILOSOPHERS have criticized St. Anselm’s on- 
tological argument by contending either that the actual 
existence of something does not follow from its mental existence 
or, alternatively, that the argument merely defines God into 
existence.’ I shall call this type of counter-argument the con- 
ceptualist refutation. In this paper I shall try to show that 
Russell’s theory of descriptions makes explicit some points 
involved in the conceptualist refutation. Further, Anselm’s 
argument will be seen to be capable of several different interpre- 
tations, all of which are either invalid or do not prove what is 
intended.* Put in another way, we shall see that the theory 
of descriptions reflects the classical objections of St. Thomas 


Aquinas and Kant. 


A. Tneory 


Russell’s theory of descriptions was proposed as a solution to 
problems that arise in connection with expressions that purport 


to designate but actually do not.* Consider, for example, the 


For example see St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., I, 2, 1; and 
Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by N. K. Smith 
(London, 1933), pp. 500-2. 

?In dealing with Anselm’s argument I will be treating it as an argument 
that is purportedly valid. That is, I will not be concerned with interpre- 
tations of the ontological argument that view it not as an argument but as 
the expression of an illumination, of an intuition of God, or of an intuitive 
truth. 

* The reader will find a detailed discussion of Russell’s theory in A. N. 
Whitehead and B. Russell, Principia Mathematica, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 
1950) and in B. Russell, “On Denoting,” reprinted in Logic and Knowledge 
(New York, 1956). 
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two expressions ‘the present King of France’ and ‘ Pegasus’ * in 
connection with the following grammatically correct sentences: 


(a:) The present King of France is bald. 
(az) The present King of France is not bald. 
(8) Pegasus does not exist. 


The first two present us with the following problem. (az) is 
the negation of (a:). Thus if we are to hold both that an 
indicative sentence is either true or false and that if a sentence 
is true (false) its negation is false (true), then we must hold 
that one of (a:) and (az) is true. But we do not wish to hold 
either to be true, since there is no present king of France. 
We are thus faced with a dilemma. Russell proposed an 
analysis of descriptive phrases (such as ‘the present king of 
France’) which dissolved this dilemma. He suggested that 
(a:) is really more complex than ordinary grammar would lead 
us to believe. For, when we assert (a:) we are really asserting 
three things: first, that there is a present king of France; second, 
that there is only one such; and, third, that he is bald. Hence 
(a:) is clearly false since there is not a present king of France. 
But this does not necessarily mean that (az) is true. For in 
view of the analysis of (a:), (az) can be interpreted in more 
than one way. We could mean, in asserting (az), to deny (a1). 
Thus (a2) would assert that it is not the case that there is one 
and only one present king of France and that he is bald. On 
this interpretation (az) is true, since there is no such individual. 
But by accepting this interpretation of (a2), and hence holding 
(az) to be true, we are not committed to holding that there is a 
present king of France who isn’t bald. However, (az) could 


also be interpreted as asserting that there is one and only one 


present king of France and that he is not bald. On this inter- 


‘Single quotes are used as so-called semantical quotes when a sign or 
sequence of signs is being referred to. Thus we would say that the word 
‘Paris’ is the name of the city Paris and that the sentence ‘ Paris is a 
city’ is true. 
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pretation (az) is false for the same reason that (a1) is, 1. é., 
since there is no such individual. But on this latter interpreta- 
tion (a2) is not the negation of (ai). Hence we can hold them 
both to be false without any problem arising. In his way 
Russell dissolved the dilemma we encountered above. 

The above treatment of descriptive phrases is reflected in 
Russell’s symbolism as follows. Where ‘¢’ is a predicate 
variable, ‘(12)(¢x)’ symbolizes the descriptive phrase ‘the x 
such that x has the property ¢.’ With ‘YW’ as a further predi- 
cate variable, Russell’s definition of descriptive phrases, as 
occurring in contexts where we ascribe a property to the 
described object, is: 


(D:) V(axr) (px) =ar. (Ar) (y) ($y. =. y 


Hence to say that (12) (¢x) has the property V is to say that 
there is one and only one thing that has the property ¢ and 
that thing has the property ¥. Thus where ‘B’ and ‘PK’ 
stand respectively for the properties of being bald and of being 


the present king of France, ‘ B(1x)(PKz)’ would be the sym- 
bolic transcription of (a:). Applying (D:) we see that 
‘B(ax)(PKz)’ is an abbreviation for ‘(4x)(y)[PKy.=.y 
= x: Bx]’ which asserts that there is one and only one present 
king of France and that he is bald. The two alternative inter- 
pretations of (az) would be, respectively, 

(1:) ~ (Sx) (y)[PKy.=. Br] 

(32) (y)[PKy.=.y=2:~ Br]. 

That there are alternative interpretations of (a2) means that 
‘~ B(ax)(PKzx)’ as it stands is ambiguous. This ambiguity 
is taken care of in Principia Mathematica by the use of an 
additional expression, a scope operator, to indicate which of 
(11) or (Jz) is intended. Such complications of Russell’s 
theory need not concern us here.* 


5In Principia Mathematica a convention is adopted whereby the scope 
operator is omitted when the smallest proposition in which the description 
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The term ‘ Pegasus’ and the sentence (8) raises yet another 
problem which the theory of descriptions resolves. This further 
problem becomes explicit when one asks what the grammatically 
proper name ‘ Pegasus’ means; or, to put it another way, 
when one wonders what we are talking about when we say that 
Pegasus doesn’t exist. For, if names name and mean what they 
name then there must be something which the term ‘ Pegasus’ 
refers to and which gives it meaning. The problem is thus 
connected with the Parmenidean legacy of the seeming contra- 
diction in speaking of what is not. To solve this problem 
Russell suggested that the term ‘ Pegasus’ is not a proper name 
but a “disguised” description. For, since genuine proper 
names must in fact name, all terms which purport to name but 
actually do not must be treated as definite descriptions. These 
definite descriptions, being contextually defined signs, have 
meaning only in a context and hence, unlike proper names, are 
not expressions which designate entities. In this way one may 
avoid the paradoxes of speaking about what is not without 


requiring an entity, either existent or subsistent, for ‘ Pegasus’ 
to refer to or “mean.” Thus, for example, where ‘ W ’ stands 
for the property of being a white winged horse, we could use 
the descriptive phrase ‘(12)(Wa)’ [‘the x such that x is a 
white winged horse ’] to assert what we wish, 7. e., that Pegasus 


occurs is intended as its scope, Using this convention would mean that 
‘m B(oxr) (PKa)’ is determined to be (J,). For a discussion of this con- 
vention see Hl. Hochberg, “ Descriptions, Scope and Identity,” Analysis, 
XVIII (1957) 20-2. 

* The problem about seeming proper names which do not name was one of 
those which led Russell, and others following him, to seek the solution of 
some philosophical problems by thinking in terms of improved languages. 
For, while our ordinary language contains proper names which do not name 
(and thus gives rise to a philospohical problem), all proper names in an 
improved language would name. Hence in such a language the problem 
about ‘ Pegasus’ could not arise. For a consideration of the use of such 
“improved languages ” as tools of philosophical analysis see G. Bergmann, 
“Logical Positivism, Language, and the Reconstruction of Metaphysics,” 
reprinted in The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism (New York, 1954). 
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doesn’t exist. For all we would be asserting is that it is not 
the case that there is one and only white winged horse. Like- 
wise one can use the descriptive phrase to assert, though falsely, 
that the white winged horse does exist. In this case we would 
be asserting that there is one and only one white winged horse.‘ 
Russell’s analysis of such existential assertions is reflected in 
his symbolism by the contextual definition 


(Dz) E! (1x) (px) (Sx) (y) =. y = 2] 


where ‘ E!(1x2)(¢x)’ may be read as exists.’ In 
view of (Dz) the denial of the existence of (1x)(¢x) would 
be expressed by ‘~ E!(17)(¢x)’ or, in unabbreviated form, by 
‘~(3x)(y)[oy.=.y=-2].’ Thus (8) would be symbolically 
transcribed by ‘~ or ‘~(Sz)(y)[Wy.=.y 
=z].’ But note that in these latter sentences we no longer 
confront the problematic term ‘ Pegasus ’—a seeming proper 
name which doesn’t name. 

It should be noted that on Russell’s theory ‘E!’ is not a 
predicate. It is true that this sign may stand in the predicate 
place in a sentence where a descriptive phrase occupies the 


subject place. But ‘ E!’ is a contextually defined sign which 


may be combined only with descriptions and, as such, is used 
in sentences which merely abbreviate statements employing 
the existential quantifier ‘3.’ Since it is defined only for con- 
texts with definite descriptions, the sign ‘E!’ may not be 
combined with proper names or individual variables; and thus 
it may not be substituted for predicate variables. Hence ‘ E!’ 
should not be considered as a predicate. In view of this one 
may say that Russell’s theory embodies the view that existence 
is not a property.* We shall consider the question of the rele- 
7 The use of ‘(>”) (Wa)’ is merely illustrative. If one did not feel that 
the property W was sufficient for the uniqueness of the description then 
additional properties would be employed in constructing the description. 


® The use of the signs ‘ E! ’ and ‘3’ raises obvious questions about their 
ontological significance. For a discussion of this issue see H. Hochberg, 
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vance of a property of existence to Anselm’s argument at a 
later point. 

One further feature of Russell’s theory that is relevant for the 
discussion of logical deduction is a restriction on the use of 
definite descriptions in logical inference. From ‘(x)x2x’ [every- 
thing has the property x] one may infer ‘xa’ where ‘a’ is 
either a proper name or a variable, but one may not infer 
‘x(.x)(dx).’ If this latter inference were permitted then a 
paradox would result. For if ‘ F’’ is a predicate that may truly 
be predicated of everything and ‘(1x)(Wz)’ is a description 
that is not fulfilled, then ‘(2) Fx’ is true and ‘ F(1x)(Wz),’ by 
(D,), is false. Thus if followed from ‘(x) Fx’ 
we would have deduced a false conclusion from a true premiss. 
To prevent such fallacious inference patterns one may infer 
‘F(.x)(Wz)’ from ‘(x)Fx’ only with the use of an addi- 
tional premiss asserting that the description is fulfilled, 1. e., 
*E!(.2)(Wz).’ Hence one may infer ‘ F(12)(Wz)’ from the 
two premisses ‘(z)Fx’ and ‘E!(12)(Wz)’ but not from 
Fx’ alone. 


B. Sr. AnseLm’s ARGUMENT 
. Anselm’s argument may be stated as follows: 


God is that than which no greater can be thought: 

But that than which no greater can be thought must exist, not 
only mentally, in idea, but also extramentally: 

Therefore God exists, not only in idea, mentally, but also 
extramentally. 

The Major Premiss simply gives the idea of God, the idea which 
a man has of God, even if he denies His existence. 

The Minor Premiss is clear, since if that than which no greater 
ean be thought existed only in the mind, it would not be that 


“The Ontological Operator,” Philosophy of Science, XXIII (1956), 250-9; 
R, L. Cartwright, “Comments on Dr. Hochberg’s Paper,” Philosophy of 
Science, XXIII (1956), 260-5; H. Hochberg, “ Professor Quine, Pegasus, 
and Dr. Cartwright,” Philosophy of Science, XXIV (1957), 191-203. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
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than which no greater can be thought. A greater could be 
thought, é. e., a being that existed in extramental reality as well 
as in idea.® 


Since, according to (d), (a) simply gives the idea of God, 
I will treat (a) as stating that the term ‘God’ is defined by 
‘that than which no greater can be thought.’ Using ‘ Gx’ to 
stand for ‘zx is that than which no greater can be thought’ 
and employing Russell’s theory of descriptions, (a) may be 


expressed as 
(P:) God =ar.(17) (Gz). 


(We may note that the phrase ‘ that than which no greater can 
be thought’ lends itself readily to transcription as a definite 
description without any apparent distortion, either conceptual 
or grammatical.) In view of (P:1) to say that God exists is 
to say either 


E! (12) (Gz) 
or 


(c2) E!(God). 


We must further note that on this interpretation ‘God’ is not 
treated as a proper name. If it were and zf names name there 
would be no point to the argument. For, then to presuppose 
that ‘God’ is a proper name is to presuppose that God exists. 
Therefore, in Anselm’s argument treat ‘God’ as an abbre- 
viation for a definite description constructed in terms of the 
property G, especially in view of Anselm’s apparent use of a 
descriptive phrase. The proof must then establish that the 
description is fulfilled, 7. e., we must prove (c:). 

The argument, (e), to establish the minor premiss, (b), may 
be taken to be composed of two parts: first, a conditional state- 
ment, (P:), “ if that than which no greater can be thought does 


* The argument in this form is taken from F. Copleston, S.J., A History 
of Philosophy, (Westminster, 1952), II, 162. 
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not exist then it is not that than which no greater can be thought;”’ 
second, the assumption that the consequent of the conditional 
is a contradiction. The antecedent part of the conditional, (P2), 
thus asserts that (12) (Ga) does not exist. In view of (¢:) this 
part of (P:) may be expressed by ‘~ E!(12)(G@zx).’ However, 
(P:) as a whole may be expressed in several ways, depending 
on how we read the consequent statement, (7°), “it is not that 
than which no greater can be thought.” First, reading this 
assertion as “(12)(Gax) does not have the property G ” we recall 
that according to Russell’s theory of descriptions we could mean 
either 


(71) ~(32)(y) [Gy.=.y 2: Gz] 
or 


(72) (Az) (y)[Gy.=.y=2a:~ Ge]. 


That is, we could mean to assert that it is not the case that 
there is one and only one individual that has the property G 
and that it has the property G. In view of the redundancy this 
asserts that it is not the case that there is one and only one 
individual that has the property G. Or we could be asserting 
that there is one and only one individual that has the property 
G and that individual does not have the property G. Hence 
we must investigate the consequences of each alternative. 

Two further alternative transcriptions of (7') arise if we 
read the phrase as a denial of an identity. Thus we could 
read (7') as (Gz) is not identical with (17)(Gz).” But 
we are once again confronted by the ambiguity we noted above. 
in this case the two alternatives that arise are 


(7's) 
and 
(7s) (Ax) (y) 


We may further note that of our four alternatives two, (72) 
and (i's), are contradictions while the other two, (71) and 
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(7's), are not. In fact, both of the latter two are, on Russell’s 
theory, logically equivalent to ‘~ E!(.x)(Gz),’ since both 
(xx) (Ga) = (Gr)’ and ‘ G(1x) are logically equiv- 
alent to ‘E!(.x)(Ga).’ This equivalence holds since both 


E! (1x) (gx) .=. (12) (dx) = (px) 


and 
(R2) (or) .=. d(42) (dr) 


are analytic.*® The analyticity of such statements is readily seen 
if we recall the definition given in (D:). By ‘ (¢x)’ 
is an abbreviation for ‘(Iz)(y)(¢y=y =-2.¢x)’; the part 
‘dx’ being redundant this expression is equivalent to 
‘(ax)(y) (dy =y—2), which is This, of 
course, is the same redundancy that was mentioned in connec- 
tion with (71) above. [(R:) and (Rz) are both theorems of 
Principia Mathematica, 14.28 and 14.22 respectively. ] 

In view of our four alternative transcriptions of (7'), (Pz) 
may be transcribed in four different ways 


(1) ~ (Gar). 2. (71) 
(2) ~ (Gar). 9. 
(3) ~ El(ar) (Gx). (Ts) 
(4) ~ El(az) (Gx). >. 


What I shall now show is that on none of these four interpre- 
tations of (P2) is the ontological argument valid. For on none 
of these interpretations does the argument, (e), for the minor 
premiss, (b), establish that premiss. 

Consider first the interpretation of (P2) as either (1) or (3). 
Since ‘~ E!(1x)(Gz)’ is logically equivalent to both (71) 


2° T use ‘analytic,’ ‘analytic truth,’ and ‘logical truth’ synoaymously. 

11 T have used ‘(7,)’, ‘(7,)’, ‘(7)’ and ‘(7,)’ not only to refer to our four 
transcriptions of (7) but also to abbreviate them. Since the sense is clear 
and simplicity of exposition is gained this double usage causes no harm. 
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and (7's), it trivially follows that the latter are both logical 
consequences of ‘~ E!(.x7)(Gax).’? Hence (1) and (3) are 
analytical truths, and thus so is (Pz) on the present interpre- 
tation. Nevertheless the ontological argument is not shown to 
be valid. For the argument depends, we recall, not only on the 
conditional statement (P2) but also on the assumption that 
(T) is a contradiction. But neither (71) nor (7's) is a 
contradiction. [If either were a contradiction, then, since con- 
tradictions follow only from contradictions, we could conclude 
that ‘~ E!(.2)(Gz2)’ was a contradiction, which would prove 
‘E!(,2)(Gxr)’.] Consider next the interpretation of (P2) 
as either (2) or (4). As we saw above, (72) and (7) are 
contradictions. Thus the consequents of the conditionals (2) 
and (4) are contradictions. In this way (2) and (4) differ 
from (1) ard (3): they also differ from (1) and (3) in another 
way. For, unlike (1) and (3), (2) and (4) are not analytic. 
Hence the contradictions, (T:) and (7%), do not logically 
follow from ‘~ E!(12)(Gax).’ Thus even if we transcribe 
(Pz) as either (2) or (4) we still cannot prove ‘ E!(12) (Gz).’ 
In this crucial respect (2) and (4) are like (1) and (3). 
Hence upon none of the four alternative transcriptions of (Pz) 
have we proved that (1)(Gz) exists. In short, the validity 
of Anselm’s argument requires two things: (P2) being analytic 
and (7) being contradictory. None of the interpretations, 
using ‘(12)(Gza),’ fulfills both requirements. 

Before considering an objection to the above analysis we may 
note a point concerning Anselm’s major premiss. One might 
think that ‘God = (12)(Gz)’ is both analytic and merely 
another way of writing (P:). But ‘God = (1x) (G@z)’ is not 
analytic; nor does it follow from (P:). What does follow 
from (P:) is that ‘God = (.7)(Gzx)’ is logically equivalent 
to (Gx) = (1x)(Gzr).’ But this latter statement is not 
analytic. For, we recall, it is equivalent to ‘ E!(.7)(G@z).’ 
Hence ‘God = (17)(Gzx)’ is equivalent to 
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Thus ‘God = (1x)(Gz)’ is not an assertion that follows 
“merely ” by definition. To accept it as true is to acknowl- 
edge that ‘E!(12)(Gz)’ is true. But ‘E!(.27)(Gz)’ is pre- 
cisely what we are supposed to prove! Here we clearly see 
why one cannot define entities into existence. This may be 
taken to reflect another idea behind the conceptualist refutation 
of the ontological argument. But this is not a crucial point 
in determining the validity of Anselm’s argument. For, since 
(P:) is merely concerned with enabling us to substitute ‘God’ 
for ‘(12)(Gax)’ after we have proved ‘ E!(17)(Gz),’ we do not 
require the truth of ‘God=(.27)(Gzr)’ for the proof of 
‘E!(.x)(Gax).’ Hence the question of the truth of ‘ E!(12) (Ga)’ 
need not be begged by the use of (P:). This shows that the 
heart of Anselm’s argument is his minor premiss, or, more 
accurately, the argument for the minor premiss. 

At this point an exponent of Anselm’s may contend that 
‘@’ can be so defined that upon replacing ‘ G’ by its definition 
(2) and (4) are analytic. Then, since the consequents of the 
conditionals (2) and (4) are contradictions, ‘~ E!(12)(Gz)’ 
would be. Hence, ‘ E!(1x”)(G@2z)’ would be a logical truth. 
About this alternative we may note several things. First, we 
would no longer be dealing with Anselm’s ontological argu- 
ment. For, the proposed definition of ‘G,’ not the argument 
of Anselm, would be the key to the truth of ‘ E!(.7)(Gz).’ 
Second, ‘ E!(12)(Ga),’ being a logical truth, would be true by 
virtue of its form alone; that is, by virtue of the kinds of 
logical signs (‘ and,’ ‘ or,’ ‘ all,’ etc.) that occur in the proposi- 
tion and of the arrangement of the signs therein. To use 
Professor Quine’s apt phrase the non-logical signs would occur 


vacuously. Consequently we could replace any of the descrip- 


tive properties used in the definition by any others without 
altering the truth value of ‘E!(127)(Gz),’ just as one can 
replace ‘ by any predicate whatsoever in ‘(x)[Fx 
without changing the truth value of the latter. In view of this, 
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the proposed definition of ‘G’ would turn ‘ E!(12)(Ga)’ into 
a statement which, I submit, would no longer assert what the 
proponents of the ontological argument wish it to assert. Nor, 
for that matter, would it assert what anybody could ever have 
reasonably meant by “ God exists.” Third, instead of defining 
‘@’ so that (2) and (4) become analytic we may concentrate 
on turning (7':) and (7's) into contradictions. But since (1) 
and (3) are analytic, if we define ‘G’ so that (71) or (7's) 
become contradictions we are, in effect, doing exactly what we 
do if we make (2) and (4) analytic. For, either way we turn 
‘E!(.xz)(Gz)’ into a logical truth. Fourth, a more general 
point may be made in connection with the question of the ana- 
lyticity of ‘E!(.x)(Gax)’. All attempts to prove ‘E!(.7)(Gz)’ 
by showing that its denial logically leads to a contradiction 
face the dilemma of turning ‘ E!(12)(Gz)’ into a logical truth. 
Hence any such argument, if valid, would run into the objec- 
tions just stated. This might be taken as another point involved 
in the conceptualist refutation. 

The above objections to ‘ E!(12)(Gzx)’ being an analytic truth 
are based on the acceptance of the contemporary formalist view 
of the nature of logic.** Thus questions concerning the nature 
of logical truth and logieal inference might well arise in the 
consideration of an argument that did establish ‘ E!(4x)(Gz)’ 
as an analytic truth. However, we should note two things. 
First, such questions about the nature of logic are much broader 
and go much deeper than any involved in the purely technical 
application of Russell’s theory of descriptions to obtain the 
alternative interpretations of Anselm’s argument. Second, none 
of the four alternative expositions of Anselm’s argument estab- 
lished ‘ E!(.x”)(Ga)’ as an analytic truth. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


** For a presentation of the formalist viewpoint see R. Carnap, The Logical 
Syntaw of Language (London, 1937) ; G. Bergmann, op. cit.; G, Bergmann, 
“Analyticity,” to appear in Theoria. 


The Reality of the Possibles * 


by James I. Conway, S.J. 


N unprejudiced reading of the Angelic Doctor can leave 

no doubt that the traditional Thomistic doctrine on the 
reality of the possibles is based on his explicit teaching. None- 
theless Fr. Clarke either cites or refers to many texts from St. 
Thomas in support of his novel interpretation. On careful in- 
spection, however, it will be found that he either misinterprets 
them or cites them out of context. Let us consider these texts 


in general and, as far as possible, in particular. First of all, 


let us take the texts that the author mentions as usually advanced 


in support of the traditional thesis. 


Quodlibet. II, q. 2, a. 1 (3):* This passage, it will be re- 
marked, is merely a continuation of the one to which we referred 
above. It simply states that “it is true that this name being, 
insofar as it implies a thing of this kind, thus signifies the 
essence of the thing, and is divided into the ten categories.” ** 
In the body of the article there is absolutely no mention of 
‘being’ “ insofar as it really does include the subject of exist- 
ence,” as the author contends.** Even though the text does not 
imply, as he is careful to stress, “that essence is the fotal 
content of being in its full metaphysical sense” (how could it 
in view of the fact that essence necessarily connotes existence ¢), 
yet it does clearly imply, contrary to the author’s interpretation, 


*EpiTor’s Note: This is a continuation of the article begun in the 
April issue, THE New ScHOLASTICISM, XXXIII (1959) 139-161. 

Ibid., p. 73. 

«8 Sed verum est quod hoc nomen ens, secundum quod importat rem 
cvi competit huiusmodi esse, sic significat essentiam rei et dividitur per 
decem genera.” “* Loc. cit. 
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“that the essence signified can be considered prescinding from 
its accompanying existence.” Nor is it even remotely suggested 
in the text that ‘ being’ is predicated of creatures by participa- 
tion, as he concludes, “ precisely because it signifies the act of 


existence, which creatures participate as though accidentally 
(sic) or outside their essence.” °° 


De Ente et Essentia, chs. I and II: The traditional doctrine 
is here so clearly enuntiated that it needs no comment, viz.: 
“a thing through its essence is both knowable and ordered both 


? 51 and “ moreover it is the essence 


99 52 


specifically and generically 
according to which a thing is said to be. 


De Veritate, q. 21, a. 1 ad 1: “ The essence itself of a thing, 
absolutely considered, suffices for this, that through it something 


should be called being.” ™ 


Sum. Theol., I, q. 48, a. 2 ad 2: “ Being is predicated in two 
senses. In one sense according as it signifies the entity of a 
thing, insofar as it is divided according to the ten predica- 
ments; and thus it is convertible with thing... In another sense 
being is said to be that which signifies the truth of a proposition, 
which consists in a composition, whose note is this word is. 
And this is the being by which the question: is it?, is 


answered.” 


**In footnote 25, p. 74 the author refers to De Natura Generis, ch, 1. 
He should have mentioned that this work (in the Parma edition, vol. 17, 
p. 8) is of quite uncertain authenticity. 

*1“ Res per essentiam suam et cognoscibilis est, et in specie ordinatur 
et generice.” 

ss“ Essentia autem est secundum quam res esse dicitur.” 

**“Tpsa essentia rei absolute considerata sufficit ad hoc quod per eam 
dicatur aliquod ens.” 

*«“ Ens dupliciter dicitur. Uno modo secundum quod significat entitatem 
rei, prout dividitur per decem praedicamenta; et sic convertitur cum re... 
Alio modo dicitur ens quod significat veritatem propositionis, quae in 
compositione consistit; cuius nota est hoc verbum est. Et hoc est ens quo 
respondetur ad quaestionem, an est.” 
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In regard to the above texts the author observes *° that they 
all assume some relation of essence to actual existence, but 
this is irrelevant to the point at issue, once it is realized that 
essence, the primary object of metaphysics, prescinds from but 
therefore does not deny the necessary connotation of actual 
existence. 

Let us now consider the texts from St. Thomas which the 
author cites or refers to in support of his own thesis. Numerous 
as they are, a close study of them will readily show that they 
are all either beside the point at issue or cited out of context. 

First there are those texts which misled Cajetan into con- 
cluding that the being which St. Thomas considered to be the 
proper object of metaphysics was ‘ being’ taken as a participle 
rather than as a substantive or noun, a position vehemently 
attacked by other Thomists and especially by Sylvester of 
Ferrara. All these texts treat of the convertibility of being 
and the good and emphasize that only the actually existent may 
properly be termed good. However, one may not conclude from 
this, as the author does, that St. Thomas is denying, even 
implicitly, that the possibles may be called real or good in the 
proper sense. For in these texts the Angelic Doctor is not 
considering potential being in terms of objective possibility 
(namely, that which is intrinsically non-contradictory and there- 
fore basically identical with Ipsum Esse Subsistens) but only 
in terms of subjective potency or prime matter. When St. 
Thomas maintains that only a fully actualized being is good, 
he is simply denying that prime matter is good in itself and 
arguing that it is good only potentially, that is, in virtue of its 
possible actualization. What the Angelic Doctor is saying is 
that only that is good and therefore real and true, which actually 
exists; but this by implication includes the order of the possible 
(objective potency), inasmuch as they are fundamentally identi- 


5° Op. cit., p. 73, footnote 24. 
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cal with Pure Act. That this is the meaning of I, q. 5, a. 3. 
becomes clear from St. Thomas’ replies to the objection, in which 
he points out that evil, prime matter and mathematical entities, 
viewed in themselves, may not be termed good. If he believed 
that the possibles also were excluded from the good, which 
is convertible with being, he surely would have brought this 
out among the objections. This is all the more true of the 
parallel text in De Veritate, q. 21, a. 2, where the question of 
the goodness of the possible is not raised among any of the eight 
objections. 

In De Veritate, q. 21, a. 5 St. Thomas points out that only 
God is good by reason of His essence, because His essence is to 
exist, while creatures are good only by reason of their participa- 
tion in God’s subsistent existence. “‘ The nature or essence of 
any created thing is not its own existence but participates 
existence from another.” * Therefore, in response to the sixth 
objection, to which the author refers,’ St. Thomas states that 
“essence is named good in the same way as being; hence just 
as [essence] has existence by participation, so also it is good 
by participation.” ** It should be fairly obvious that St. Thomas 
is here considering only the actual essence of a creature (essentia 
cutuslibet ret creatae); he never mentions nor is he concerned 
with the question of the reality or goodness of the possibles, 
since it would be altogether beside the issue, viz., whether 
creatures are good of themselves or by participation. For pos- 
sibles are not creatures. Now only an actual being can be said 
to participate in God and, in so doing, it imitates the Divine 
Essence. The possibles are called good for the same reason 
that they are called real, viz., because they are basically the 


5°“ Natura vel essentia cuiuslibet rei creatae non est suum esse, sed 
esse participans ab alio.” 

Op. cit., p. 72. 

5*“ Hoc modo essentia denominatur bona sicut et ens; unde, sicut habet 
esse per participationem, ita et bona est per participationem.” 
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aspects of this divine imitability. Only in this wide sense may 
they be said to “ participate ” in the Divine Goodness, as they 
do in the reality of the Divine Existence. We say “in a wide 
sense ” advisedly because this “ participation ” is really identifi- 
cation, whereas only actual creatures can participate in God in 
a proper sense. Properly speaking, the possibles can no more 
participate in God than they can imitate Him; for, viewed 
fundamentally, they constitute the imitability of the Divine 
Essence, and, as such, “ partake ” of the Divine Esse and Good- 
ness. However, for that very reason, a creature can participate 
in God only through the medium, as it were, of its essence. 
The author’s unwarranted inference from the above text is 
that “since goodness is rooted formally in the act of existence, 
the source of all perfection, it follows that creatures are also good 
ouly by participation, not by essence.” °° Here there is the 
possibility of a serious confusion between saying, on the one 
hand, that a being is essentially good, meaning by this that 
goodness, like existence, is its essence (which is true only of 
God) and saying, on the other hand, that a being is essentially 


good only in the sense that, though its goodness is derivative and 


participated, yet its participation in goodness is i virtue of 


its essence, though it can really participate in the Divine Good- 
ness only when it actually exists. What precisely does Fr. 
Clarke mean in the above statement by the words “ the act of 
existence ”? If he means Ipsum Esse Subsistens and not created 
existence, as he seems to mean, his statement that “ goodness is 
rooted formally in the act of existence” would be quite true. 
But participation in Esse Divinum is intelligible only in terms 
of a creature’s essence in so far as this imitates the Divine 
Essence. A creature participates in God by virtue of the fact 
that it exists but the manner in which and the, metaphysical 
reason why it participates in the Divine Essence is not its con- 


5° Loc. cit. (italics ours) 
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tingent existence but its immutable and absolute essence. In 
short, it is the creature’s actual essence, not its act of existence 
itself, that participates in God by imitating the Divine Essence, 


though the precondition of this participation is its actual exist- 


ence.*° The author’s conclusion that the above text from St. 


Thomas “ obviously implies that ‘being’ means essence con- 
joined with actual existence ”’ has no justification in the writings 
of the Angelie Doctor. 

In De Veritate, q. 21, a. 2 St. Thomas states that “ nothing 
can be good unless it exists in some way,” that is, unless it 
participates somehow in existence. As Fr. Dezza observes,” 
“Indeed, every concrete being, actual or possible, is an actual 
or possible good, because everything participates in goodness 
only insofar as it participates in existence.” Yet, Fr. Clarke, 


63 


commenting on the above text, states that “surely no one 


would be so temerarious in interpretation of texts as to main- 
tain that when St. Thomas speaks of the act of existence (esse) 
without qualification, as he does in all these texts, this can be 
interpreted as signifying also possible existence.” First of all, 


“ 


the words “ aliquo modo” constitute a “ qualification ” in the 


above text. Furthermore, if the author’s tendentious interpre- 
tation of these texts were correct, it would be altogether out of 
keeping with the usual precise and comprehensive procedure of 
St. Thomas not to exclude the possibles explicitly and specifi- 
eally. It is quite obvious that the Angelic Doctor is arguing 
only in sensu atente (only that which is somehow actual—there- 

°° Even Fr. Geiger, O. P. in his La participation dans la philosophie de S. 
Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1942) p. 398, comparing the traditional “ par- 
ticipation par similitude” with his so-called “ participation par composi- 
’ admits that it is the former which is “la plus métaphysique ” and 
“qui a passé au premier rang” in the philosophy of St. Thomas. 

*1* Nee potest aliquid esse bonum nisi aliquo modo sit.” 


*? Metaphysica Generalis (Rome, 1945) p. 93: “ Omne ens vero con- 
cretum, actuale vel possibile, est bonum actuale vel possibile, quia unum- 


tion’ 


quodque tantum participat bonitatem quantum participat esse.” 
** Op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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fore either actual or related to the actual—is good) and not in 
sensu negante (since the possibles are not actual, they are neither 


real nor good). 

According to the author,“ St. Thomas “ repeatedly speaks 
of the possibles without qualification as ‘non-beings’ (non- 
entia)” and he refers to I, q. 14, a. 9 and Contra Gentes, I, 66. 
In the former text the word non-entia is obviously used in the 
participial, not the substantive, sense and therefore means non- 
actual; hence this text is quite beside the point at issue. How- 
ever, consider the first objection in this article: “It seems 
that God does not have knowledge except of beings. For God’s 
knowledge is only of the true. But the true and being are con- 
vertible.” °° St. Thomas’ reply directly contravenes the author’s 
thesis: ‘‘ Insofar as they are in potency, thus do those things 
which are not in act have truth; for it is true that they are in 
potency.” © The context of Contra Gentes I, 66, clearly indi- 
eates that the expression “ those which are not” (ea quae non 
sunt) refers only to non-actual beings. However, speaking of 
God’s knowledge of “ things that do not as yet exist among us,” 
St. Thomas says that “ God sees not only the existence which 
they have in their causes but also that which they have in them- 
selves... God knows every existence of every thing whatsoever 
through His essence; for His essence is representative according 
to many [things] which neither are, nor will be, nor were... ; 
the existence also of anything, which it has in itself, is deduced 
from it [the Divine Essence] as exemplar. Thus does God 
know non-being, insofar as they exist in some way either in 


God’s power, or in their causes or in themselves.” * The esse 


4 Ibid., p. 73. 

*5 “ Videtur quod Deus non habeat scientiam nisi entium. Scientia enim 
Dei non est nisi verorum. Sed verum et ens convertuntur.” 

**“ Secundum quod sunt in potentia, sic habent veritatem ea quae non 
sunt actu; verum est enim ea esse in potentia.” 

*7 “ Non enim Deus rerum, quae apud nos nondum sunt, videt solum esse 
quod habent in suis causis, sed etiam illud quod habent in seipsis .. . 
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which St. Thomas here attributes to the possibles (quae non 
sunt, nec erunt, nec fuerunt), which they have in themselves 
(in seipsis), is obviously only an esse essentiae, not an esse 
existentiae. The same doctrine is even more forcibly stated in 
In I Sent., d. 38, q. 1, a. 4, especially in ad 2m: “In so far 
as non-beings have truth, thus does God know them . . . those 
things which neither are, nor will be, nor were, these God knows 
to be in His knowledge and in the power of their causes, insofar 
as it is true that they thus are.” * 

In most of the texts to which the author refers in support 
of his thesis there is no question of the reality of the possibles ; 
in these texts St. Thomas either restricts his consideration to 
actual being or, if he does speak of potential being, the context 
clearly shows that it is subjective potency or prime matter that 
he has in mind and not objective potency or intrinsic possi- 
bility. For instance, in I, q. 8, a. 1 °° when he says that “ exist- 
ence is innermost in each thing and most fundamentally present 


within all things since it is formal in respect of everything 
found in a thing,” he prefaces this statement by the phrase “ as 
long as a thing has existence.” He then refers back to I, q. 7, 
a. 1, where he states that “ that which is the most formal of all 
is existence itself” *° and then refers the reader once again to 


omne esse cuiuscumque rei Deus cognoscit per essentiam suam; nam sua 
essentia est repraesentabilis secundum multa quae non sunt, nec erunt, 
nee fuerunt . .. esse etiam cuiuslibet rei, quod habet in seipsa, est ab ea 
{essentia divina] exemplariter deductum. Sic igitur non entia cognoscit 
Deus, in quantum aliquo modo habent esse vel in potentia Dei, vel in 
causis suis, vel in seipsis.” 

****Secundum quod non entia habent veritatem, sic ea Deus scit .. . 
illa quae nee sunt, nec erunt, nec fuerunt scit ea esse in cognitione sua, 
et in potentia causarum suarum, prout est verum ea sic esse.” 

°° Partially cited by the author p. 69, note 10: “ Quamdiu igitur res 
habet esse, tamdiu oportet quod Deus adsit ei secundum modum quo esse 
habet. Esse autem est illud quod est magis intimum cuilibet, et quod 
profundius omnibus est; cum sit formale respectu omnium quae in re 
sunt.” 

7° Tilud autem quod est maxime formale omnium est ipsum esse.” 
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I, q. 4, a. 1, where in reply to the third objection he says: “ For 
nothing has actuality, except insofar as it is; hence existence 
itself is the actuality of all things, even of forms themselves.” *’ 
So also when he says in Contra Gentes I, 28 that “all the 
nobility of anything whatsoever belongs to it according to its 
existence,” he is limiting his consideration to actual being; for 
the thesis he is here explaining is that, since “ God is nothing 
other than His existence, He is a being that is universally 
perfect.” * The same is true of De Potentia, q. 7, a. 2 ad 9m. 
This article discusses the question of whether God’s essence is 
His existence and St. Thomas’ reply that “existence is the 
actuality of all acts and because of this is the perfection of all 
perfections ” ** must be understood in terms of the ninth objec- 
tion which argues that “existence, like prime matter, is most 
imperfect,” ™* since it is subject to further determination. There 
can be no question here of the reality of the possibles or of the 
proper object of metaphysics. 

Another example of sentences being wrenched from their 
proper context in support of his thesis is provided by the author’s 
citation of the last sentence of Contra Gentes I, 71: “ Each 
thing has knowability only insofar as it has existence.” The 
chapter in question discusses God’s knowledge of evil and con- 
cludes by saying: “evil is not said to be save insofar as it is 
the privation of good; hence it is knowable only in this way.” 
There then follows Fr. Clarke’s citation.” It is all too obvious 

™ “ Nihil enim habet actualitatem, nisi inquantum est; unde ipsum esse 
est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsarum formarum.” 

™“ Deus tamen, qui non est aliud quam suum esse, est universaliter 
perfectum ... Omnis enim nobilitas cuiuscumque rei est sibi secundum 


suum esse.” This text is also partially cited by the author in the same 
note. 

7 Also cited in the same note. “Esse est actualitas omnium actuum et 
propter hoc est perfectio omnium perfectionum.” 

“Esse es. imperfectissimum, sicut prima materia.” 

™“ Malum non dicitur esse, nisi in quantum est privatio boni; unde, 
secundum hunc solum modum est cognoscibile; nam unumquodque, quantum 
habet de esse, tantum habet de cognoscibilitate.” 
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that this final statement is made by the Angelic Doctor only 
in sensu aiente and not in sensu negante. He is certainly not 
affirming that only the actually existent is knowable by God. 
Many texts could be cited where he most explicitly teaches 
that God knows the possibles. It follows that they are true and 
therefore real though, needless to say, not actual. Otherwise, 
being and the true would not be simply convertible. 

Perhaps the author’s most amazing feat of citing out of 
context is furnished by a passage from I, q. 87, a. 1: “ Every- 
thing is knowable insofar as it is in act, and not insofar as it 
is in potency, as is said in 1X Met. For thus a thing is a being 
and true and falls under cognition, insofar as it is actual.” 
However, St. Thomas makes it quite clear a few sentences later 
that the potency he is talking about is the subjective potency of 
prime matter. ‘“ Hence it [the intellect] does not know prime 
matter except as proportionate to form, as is stated [in Phys. 
I]. *° If the author had any doubt that St. Thomas had only 


subjective and not objective potency in mind his doubt would 
have been immediately dispelled had he recourse to the passages 
in Aristotle (Meta., IX, 9 and Phys., I, 7) to which the Angelic 
Doctor refers. 

The author cites * In XII Met., lect. 1, n. 2419 (ed. Cathala) 
to the effect that “ being is said to be ‘a (something) having 
existence (habens esse)’” though these words taken in their 


proper context are patently irrelevant to the question at issue 
and grossly misleading. The passage merely states that acct- 
dents, such as quantity and quality are not, strictly speaking, 


beings but rather “ beings of being.” “* It is only in explaining 


76 Partially cited by the author in the same note. “ Unumquodque 
cognoscibile est secundum quod est in actu, et non secundum quod est in 
potentia, ut dicitur in IX Met. Sic enim aliquid est ens et verum, quod 
sub cognitione cadit, prout actu est . . . Et inde est, quod non cognoscit 
[intellectus] materiam primam, nisi secundum proportionem ad formam 
ut dicitur [in Phys. I].” 

"7 Op. cit., p. 72. 

7*“ Quantitas et qualitas et huiusmodi non sunt simpliciter entia .. . 
sed entis entia.” 
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this truism of Thomistic metaphysics and with no thought 
about the reality of the possibles that St. Thomas asserts that 


“being is said to be that as having existence; this (being), 
79 


however, is only the substance that subsists. 

It is in the same sense that the author’s citation * of I, q. 5, 
a. 1 ad 1m must be interpreted. For there it is merely asserted 
that “‘ens simpliciter” is the “ substantial existence of any 


thing whatsoever” (esse substantiale rei wniuscuiusque) while 


any further accidental perfection is nothing more than relative 
existence (esse secundum quid). Once again it is a question 
here of only subjective potency and accidental actuation; by 
no stretch of the imagination can objective possibility be in- 
volved. 

It is truly astounding in what Procrustean lengths of textual 
misconstruction the author unwittingly allows himself to in- 
dulge in order to force upon the Angelic Doctor’s words some 
bolster for his critique of the traditional Thomistic doctrine on 
the reality of the possibles. His appeal to In I Sent., d. 25, 
q. 1, a. 4 with his rather free translation and commentary on 
the text ** is a case in point. In this passage St. Thomas is 
merely considering the etymological derivation of the words 
“res” and “ens” in discussing the unique question of the 
divine nature, in which there can be no objectively founded 
distinction between essence and existence, and where, therefore, 
there can be no implication of any doctrine of his on being in 
general, the object of metaphysics, or the reality of the possibles. 
According to St. Thomas there are two elements to be considered 
in a thing, “ namely its quiddity and its existence ” (not, be it 
remarked, as Fr. Clarke translates, “its quiddity and its act 
of existence ’—for, as we shall presently see, St. Thomas is 


7°“ Nam ens dicitur quasi esse habens; hoc autem solum est substantia, 
quae subsistit.” 

° Loc. cit. 

*1 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
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not precluding an intentional esse or existence in the mind). 
This word “res” St. Thomas maintains, “is taken from the 
essence or quiddity of the thing; and because an essence can 
have existence both in the singular outside the mind and in the 
mind, inasmuch as ‘ res’ is said to be from ‘ reor, reris’ and it 
applies to what is outside the mind inasmuch as ‘ res’ is said 
to be, as it were, something fixed and settled in nature. But 
the word ‘ens’ is taken from the existence of a thing.” ** St. 
Thomas then concludes that, since the three Divine Persons have 
one and the same existence, if ens is taken as a substance, that 
is, as Ipsum Esse Subsistens, ens cannot be predicated in the 
plural of the three Divine Persons, “ because the form of 
imposition, namely existence, is not multiplied in them.” ** 
“ But if [‘ens’] is taken as a participle and adjective, it can 
be predicated in the plural because these [participles and adjec- 
tives] receive number from supposits and not from the signified 
form.” ** St. Thomas then goes on to explain that “ the quiddity 


b 


or form from which the word ‘thing’ is derived in regard to 


the divine” 


may be considered absolutely, for instance, as 
essence or deity, or relatively, for instance, as the relation of 


the divine paternity. 


The author draws an obviously farfetched conclusion * from 


82“ Hoe nomen ‘ ens’ et ‘res’ differunt secundum quod est duo considerare 
in re, scilicet quidditatem et rationem eius, et esse ipsius; et a quidditate 
sumitur hoc nomen ‘res.’ Et quia quidditas potest habere esse, et in 
singulari quod est extra animam et in anima, secundum quod est appre- 
hensa ab intellectu; ideo nomen rei ad utrumque se habet: et ad id quod 
est in anima, prout ‘res’ dicitur a ‘reor, reris’ et ad id quod est extra 
animam, prout ‘res’ dicitur quasi aliquid ratum et firmum in natura. 
Sed nomen entis sumitur ab esse rei.” 

ss“ |. quia forma a qua imponitur, scilicet esse, non multiplicatur 
in eis.” 

s«“ Si autem sumatur participialiter et adjective, sic pluraliter praedicari 
potest: quia huiusmodi recipiunt numerum a suppositis, et non a forma 
significata.” 

85“ Quidditas sive forma, a qua sumitur nomen rei in divinis.” 

*° Loc. cit. 
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his misleading summary version of this passage, when he writes: 
“Since res here clearly means a genuine quiddity or essence, 
hence a true possible, not a being of reason, could there be a 
clearer indication of the strictly existential meaning of being 
in contrast to thing?” But “here” (in the present context, 
where there is a consideration only of the divine nature) res 


Furthermore, 


can in no hypothesis mean “a true possible.’ 
it is clearly not St. Thomas’ intention in the present passage to 
contrast being and thing in terms of actual existence, since this 
would be quite irrelevant to the point that the Angelic Doctor 


is trying to make, namely, in what sense the three Divine 


Persons may be termed three “ things,” though not three sub- 


stantial existents. In fact, he explicitly states that “res” is 
also applied “to that which is outside the mind” as “ some- 
thing fixed and settled in nature,” therefore as being. Nowhere 
in the passage does St. Thomas either state or imply that (in 
the words of the author) “ ens or being, since it derives from 
‘to be’ (esse), signifies the thing according to its actual exist- 
ence.” In brief, St. Thomas here merely mentions in passing 
Avicenna’s observation concerning the etymological derivation 
of the word “res” (hoc nomen “ res”) and of the word “ ens” 
(nomen entts) ; he is not thereby proposing, even by implication, 
any doctrine concerning the relation of being in general and 
actual existence. 

So also in In I Sent., d. 8, q. 1, a. 1 St. Thomas is explicitly 
discussing only the divine appellation “ He Who is.” ** It is 
only in this connection that he remarks that “ this name ‘ thing’ 
is imposed on the thing from its quiddity according to Avicenna, 
tract. II Metaphy., ch. I, (while) this name ‘ Who is’ or ‘ being’ 
is imposed from the act itself of being.” ** The author’s trans- 


s7*** Qui est’ est maxime proprium nomen Dei inter alia nomina.” 

**** Hoc nomen ‘res’ imponitur rei a quidditate sua, secundum Avicen- 
nam, tract. II, Metaphy., cap. 1, hoc nomen ‘qui est’ vel ‘ens’ imponitur 
ab ipso actu essendi.” 
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lation: *° “ The name being or what is (sic) is imposed from 
the very act of existence itself” is tendentious in the extreme. 
The rest of the passage, which the author does not cite, clearly 
shows that, according to St. Thomas, tt is only in the case of 
God that being denotes existence, since His essence is to exist, 
while the reality or being of creatures is denoted by their essence 
in precision from their existence. “ Since, however, it is a fact 
that in any created thing its essence differs from its existence, 
that thing is properly denominated by its quiddity and not by 
its act of being, such as man by humanity. In God, however, 
His existence itself is His quiddity, and therefore the name 
which is taken from existence, properly names Him.” * Could 
there be a clearer denial of the author’s thesis than this ? 

St. Thomas’ commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione,” 
far from supporting the author’s position, is directly opposed 
to it, once it is viewed in its entirety and in its proper context. 
In the first place it should be noted that the text of the Stagirite 
in question states that “ indefinite verbs . . . apply equally well 
to that which exists and to that which does not . . . Verbs in 
and by themselves are substantial and have significance . . . 
they do not, as they stand, express any judgment, either posi- 
tive or negative. For neither are ‘to be’ and ‘ not to be’ and 
the participle ‘ being’ significant of any fact, unless something 
is added; for they do not themselves indicate anything, but 
imply a copulation, of which we cannot form a conception apart 
from the things coupled.” * In short, Aristotle is simply ex- 
plaining what is so evident to us today: the verb “is” in a 

°° Op. cit., p. 72. 

*°“ Cum autem ita sit quod in qualibet re creata essentia sua differat 
a suo esse, res illa proprie denominatur a quidditate sua, et non ab actu 
essendi, sicut homo ab humanitate. In Deo autem ipsum esse suum est sua 
quidditas: et ideo nomen quod sumitur ab esse, proprie nominat ipsum.” 

*: In I Periherm., lect 5, no. 20 (ed. Leon.), cited by the author, p. 71. 


*? De Interpretatione, ch. 13, 16” 15-26 in the Basic Works of Aristotle, 
edited by Richard McKeon (New York, 1941) p. 41. 
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judgment no more indicates absolute existence than does the 
verb “is not” imply non-existence; for “is” and “is not” 
may have merely a copulative function. In his commentary, 
therefore, St. Thomas says that “ the verb does not signify that 
a thing is or is not but neither does being itself signify that a 
thing is or is not. And this is what nothing is says, that is, 
it does not signify that something is. For this was especially 
evident from what I call being, because being is nothing else 
than what is. And thus it is seen to signify both a thing, by 
the fact that I say what, and existence, by the fact that I say 
is.” ** Tt is at this point that the author significantly omits a 
sentence that directly contravenes his thesis. The passage con- 
tinues as follows: ‘ And if, indeed, this expression being were 
chiefly to signify existence, just as it signifies a thing which has 
existence, it would undoubtedly signify that something is.” ™* 
I leave it to the unprejudiced judgment of the benevolent reader 
to decide whether the author’s translation or mine of the follow- 
ing sentence is the more faithful rendition. “ But [being] does 


not principally signify this composition [of res and est], which 
is implied in the fact that I say ‘is,’ but it connotes it insofar 


” 


as it signifies a thing having existence.’ 
lation is as follows: ‘“ But the composition itself which is 
implied in that I say is (i.e., the judgment of composition, 
which would be ‘ This thing is’) is not the principal signifi- 
cation but is rather co-signified insofar as being signifies a thing 


Fr. Clarke’s trans- 


having existence.” *° 

**“ Et ideo ut magis sequamur verba Aristotelis considerandum est quod 
ipse dixerat quod verbum non significat rem esse vel non esse, sed nec 
ipsum ens significat rem esse vel non esse. Et hoe est quod dicit nihil 
est. Etenim hoc maxime videbatur de hoc quod dico ens: quia ens nihil 
est aliud quam quod est. Et sic videtur et rem significare, per hoc quod 
dico QUOD et esse, per hoe quod dico EST.” 

**“ Et si quidem haec dictio ens significaret esse principaliter, sicut 
significat rem quae habet esse, procul dubio significaret aliquid esse.” 

*5 “Sed ipsam compositionem, quae importatur in hoc quod dico EST, 
non principaliter significat, sed consignificat eam in quantum significat 
rem habentem esse.” 
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When the author’s citation from Quodlibetum LX, q. 2, a. 3 * 
is put into its proper context and viewed in conjuncticn with 
the text we just considered, it is seen to be relevant to the point 
at issue only insofar as it implicitly confutes the thesis in 
support of which he cites it. Here St. Thomas, in discussing 
whether there is only one existence (esse) in Christ, states that 
“ existence is said in two senses . . . in one sense insofar as it 
is a verbal copula signifying a composition of any judgment 
which the mind makes; hence this existence is not something 
in the nature of things but only in the act of the mind that 
composes and divides . . . In the other sense [what follows is 
Fr. Clarke’s citation] existence is said to be the act of a being 
insofar as it is a being, that is, that by which something is 
denominated as an actual being in the nature of things; [at 
this point Fr. Clarke ends his citation] and thus existence is 
not predicated except of those things which are contained in the 
ten categories.” *' St. Thomas then goes on to explain how this 
latter existence is predicated either substantially or accidentally. 
It should be obvious from the context that what St. Thomas is 
here contrasting is the use of the word “is” only as a verbal 


copula and as denoting that which actually is or is capable of 
existence, as are the ten categories of being. The only implica- 
tion as to the possibles is that they are real, though not actually 


existing, inasmuch as they comprise the categories of being. 
A close analysis of the commentary of Sylvester of Ferrara 

on St. Thomas reveals an unhesitating endorsement of the tradi- 

tional doctrine which the author undertakes to criticize.” It 


** Op. cit., p. 72. 

*7“ Esse dupliciter dicitur . . . Uno modo, secundum quod est copula 
verbalis significans compositionem cuiuslibet enuntiationis quam anima 
facit; unde hoc esse non est aliquid in rerum natura, sed tantum in actu 
animae componentis et dividentis .. . Alio modo esse dicitur actus entis in 
quantum est ens, idest quo denominatur aliquid ens in actu in rerum 
natura; et sic esse non attribuitur nisi rebus ipsis quae in decem generibus 
continentur.” 

**Commentarium Ferrariensis in Summam Contra Gentiles, I, 25, nos. 
VII-IX (in the Leonine edition of St. Thomas, XIII). 
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is surprising, to say the least, therefore, to read his statement 
that “all in all, Sylvester’s substantial yet existential analysis 
of being is the most acceptable and closest to St. Thomas of 
any commentator we have seen.” °° The passage to which Fr. 
Clarke refers is patently directed against the thesis of Cajetan 
which wrongly assumes that ‘ being,’ insofar as it is good, is 
being viewed as a participle. Sylvester rightly maintains that 
Cajetan’s arguments are based on a “ false presupposition,” the 


same gratuitous assumption that seems to underlie the author’s 


position, namely, that “ being, when taken as a noun, does not 
indicate existence, but only when taken as a participle.” This, 
Sylvester contends, is ‘‘ completely false ” because in both cases, 
whether being is taken as a participle or as a noun, ‘ being’ 
signifies “ that which has existence.” Sylvester then proceeds 
to explain in the clearest terms, as he did in the previous section 
(VII), that when ‘ being’ “ is taken as a noun, it implies exist- 
ence secondarily and as that from which the name is derived; 
however, when it is accepted as a participle, it means existence 
not only as that from which the name is derived but also as 
the thing principally signified; for it is clear in the doctrine of 
St. Thomas that that from which the name is derived and that 
to which it is applied is in some cases the same. From this it 
follows that when ‘ being’ is accepted as a noun something can 
be called ‘being’ by participation,*°® by reason of what is 
signified secondarily and by reason of that from which the 
name is derived, although it is not being by participation by 
reason of what is primarily signified, but by essence.” ** The 


°° Op. cit., p. 76. 

109 Tt will be recalled that, according to St. Thomas, a being may be called 
good only if it participates in some way in existence. 

101“ TArgumenta] procedunt ex falso fundamento: scilicet, quod ene, 
cum nominaliter sumitur, non dicat esse, sed tantum cum sumitur par- 
ticipialiter. Hoc falsissimum est: cum utroque modo, ut superius diximus, 
significet id quod habet esse. Sed verum est quod, cum nominaliter sumitur, 
importat esse secundario et tamquam id a quo imponitur nomen; cum 
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gist of Sylvester’s refutation of Cajetan is that ‘ being,’ taken 
as a noun, implies some relation to existence (importat esse) 
even though this is only connoted by the word ‘ being’ and of 
secondary significance. 

It will be recalled that in discussing the passages in which 
St. Thomas argued that only beings that actually exist may be 
called good we pointed out that the Angelic Doctor was con- 
sidering only actual essences. This must be kept in mind, if one 
is to understand what follows. Sylvester next argues against 
Cajetan that “ actual being, following the division of being into 
actual and potential being, and being viewed as a participle, 
are not synonymous. For actual being, which divides being, 
primarily and formally signifies essence, just as does being that 
is divided, but it signifies it insofar as it is subjected to actual 
existence, and thus it differs from potential being, which signifies 
essence without actual existence. Hence, actual being signifies 
existence secondarily. However, ‘ being’ taken as a participle, 
which is the same as existing... primarily and formally signi- 
fies existence itself, though secondarily the essence itself, to 
which existence in its manner belongs. Hence, though St. 
Thomas wishes the good to be converted with actual being, yet 
he does not wish that it be converted with being taken as a 
participle, as regards to what is primarily and formally signi- 
fied.” *°* Here Sylvester explicitly asserts that even actual being 


autem participialiter accipitur, dicit esse non tantum sicut id a quo nomen 
imponitur, sed etiam tamquam rem principaliter significatam; constat 
enim in doctrina Sancti Thomae id a quo nomen imponitur et id cui 
imponitur, in aliquibus idem est. Ex quo sequitur quod, nominaliter 
accipiendo ens, aliquid potest dici ens per participationem ratione significati 
secundarii et eius a quo nomen imponitur, licet ratione significati primarii 
non sit ens per participationem, sed per essentiam.” Ibid., sect. VII: 
“licet ens tam nominaliter quam participialiter sumptum importat esse, 
utroque modo ens significat quod habet esse.” 

x08“ Non est idem dicere ens in actu, secundum quod ens dividitur per 
ens in actu et ens in potentia, et ens participialiter sumptum. Quia ens 
actu quod dividit ens primo et formaliter significat essentiam, sicut et ens 
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primarily and formally signifies essence and that, even when 


the object signified is actually existing (ut est sub esse actualis 


existentiae), its actual existence is signified by “ being” only 


in a secondary sense; in other words, even actual being, viewed 


precisely as “ being,” the object of metaphysics, prescinds from 


all actual existence though it necessarily connotes it. But this 
is precisely what Fr. Clarke denies. 

Sylvester’s endorsement of the traditional Thomistic position 
becomes even more clear in sect. IX (nos. 1 and 2). Then the 
objection is raised that “ if the good is converted by an essential 
conversion with being, viewed nominally . . . it follows that 
the goodness and essence of a thing are really the same. But 
St. Thomas says .. . that the goodness of a created thing is not 
its essence.” *°* In his answer Sylvester distinguishes between 
“ being viewed absolutely (ens absolutum) and “ actual being ” 
(ens in actu) and observes that “ being taken absolutely signifies 
only essence . . . while actual being signifies not only essence 
but also existence itself.” But, he concludes, even “ actual 
entity, which is the formal signification of a being in act, pri- 
marily signifies essence and secondarily connotes existence, not 
only as that from which the name is derived, but also as the 


9? 104 


actuality of essence. The Angelic Doctor further remarks 
quod dividitur, sed significat illam ut est sub esse actualis existentiae; 
per quod differt ab ente in potentia, quod significat essentiam absque esse 
actuali. Et ideo ens in actu secundario significat esse. Ens autem par- 
ticipialiter sumptum, quod idem est quod ewistens . . . significat primo 
et formaliter ipsum esse; secundario autem ipsam essentiam cui convenit 
esse suo modo. Unde, licet velit Sanctus Thomas quod bonum convertatur 
cum ente in actu, non tamen vult quod convertatur cum ente participialiter 
sumpto, quantum ad significatum primum et formale.” 

108 ai bonum convertitur cum ente nominaliter sumpto conversione 
essentiali . . . sequitur quod bonitas et essentia rei sint idem realiter. 
Sed inquit Sanctus Thomas Prima, q. VI, a. 3, ad 3, quod bonitas rei 
creatae non est ipsa eius essentia.” 

104 Aliud est dicere ens absolute, et aliud dicere ens in actu. Ens enim 
absolute sumptum significat tantum essentiam ... ens vero in actu non 
significat tantum essentiam, sed ipsum esse. Unde entitas in actu, quae 
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that “ just as actual being formally signifies essence and exist- 
ence, so also should the good signify these ” and concludes that 
“ goodness does not mean only the essence of a thing, nor only 
existence, but essence under existence.” ** In short, according 
to Sylvester, ‘ being’ always has a relation to or connotes exist- 
ence but when ‘ being’ is viewed absolutely, that is, prescinding 
from actual existence, it signifies the essence of a thing. Yet 
even when it is a question of an actually existing being, ‘ being’ 
primarily signifies essence and only secondarily connotes exist- 
ence. 

What Sylvester means by “ens absolutum ’ 
it is simply what ‘ being’ means in the traditional Thomistic 


’ is clear enough: 


sense, viz., essence prescinding from actual existence. This 
interpretation, of course, the author cannot accept and therefore 
he resorts to mystification when he says *** that “there was 
another meaning apparently current at the time of Sylvester, 
which he introduces for the sake of contrast. This he calls being 
‘taken absolutely.’ It signifies, as its name suggests, essence 
as prescinding from actual existence. But Sylvester distin- 
guishes it sharply from the existential noun use he has been 
talking about and makes it clear this is not what St. Thomas 
means by being. By a strange irony it is precisely this meaning 
which he rejected (or a close variation of it) that either became 
confused with or replaced his own interpretation in the school 
tradition as the almost universally accepted meaning of real 
being as the object of metaphysics.” This amazing statement 
is so replete with fallacies, some direct and others by innuendo, 
that one is at a loss where to begin exposing them. In the first 


est formale significatum entis in actu, dicit essentiam primo, et secundario 
connotat esse, non tantum ut a quo nomen imponitur, sed etiam ut 
actualitatem essentiae.” 

106 Sicut ens actu significat formaliter essentiam et esse, ita etiam 
bonum illa significet . . . bonitas non dicit tantum essentiam rei, neque 
tantum esse, sed essentiam sub esse.” 

Op. oft., p. 77. 
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place, the traditional meaning of ‘ being,’ viewed absolutely 
as the proper object of metaphysics (absolute essence, the object 
of the direct universal or prima intentto ), is not at all contrasted 
by Sylvester with actual being, though it is obviously distin- 
guished from it, insofar as it prescinds from actual existence. 
Hence Sylvester does not “distinguish it sharply (sic) from 
the existential noun use he has been talking about” for the 
simple reason that his noun use is primarily essential in signifi- 
eation. Fr. Clarke gratuitously assumes that Sylvester means by 
actual being, viewed precisely as being, the object of meta- 
physics, actual being as such; but from the context he clearly 
does not mean this. Nor in any sense does he make “ it clear 
that this [traditional notion of being, viewed absolutely] is not 
what St. Thomas means by being.” Far from rejecting it, 
Sylvester gave it a most clear and explicit endorsement. The 
only “ strange irony ” I can find in the fact that the traditional 
doctrine of St. Thomas and Sylvester on the reality of the 


possibles (not to mention Suarez and Duns Scotus) has never 
been called into question until recently is that those who criticize 
it are seemingly unaware that they are the dupes of a faddish 
existentialism that is metaphysically alien to traditional schol- 


asticism. 

That Sylvester never rejected the traditional Thomistie posi- 
tion (or even any “close variation of it”) is unmistakably 
evident froi: what he has to say in his commentary on Contra 
Gentes I, 38, n. 1.*°* Having posited the Thomistie principle 
that “ actual existence is that from which anything is said to 
be good fundamentally and radically,” *°* he considers the objec- 


“it follows that what is not actual, does 


tion that from this 
*°7 In the Leonine edition of St. Thomas, vol. XIII, p. 114. It is sur- 
prising that Fr. Clarke even refers to this passage (p. 76, note 29) in 
view of the fact that it is so clearly opposed to his thesis. 
v8“ Esse in actu est illud ex quo fundamentaliter et radicaliter aliquid 
dicitur bonum.” 
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not have the formality of the good. But this is false, because the 
health which the ill have not as yet is good, since it is desired 
by the ill, but the formality of being desirable is a consequence 
of the formality of the good. Therefore, the formality of the 
good belongs not only to that which is actual but also to that 
which as yet is not in act.” *°? Sylvester proposes two answers 


to the objection, the second of which is pertinent to the question 


we have been considering. ‘“ Actual being,” he says, “can be 
understood in two senses: in one sense according to the exer- 
cised act (secundum actum exercitum) and in the other accord- 
ing to the signified act (secundum actum signatum). In the 
first sense a being is said to be actual when it actually exists 
in the order of nature, such as the living Sortes. In the second 
sense a being is said to be actual, when tt is signified or under- 
stood with its actuality of being, even tf tt does not actually 
exist in the order of nature. ... For something does not have 
the formality of being desirable unless it is considered with its 
existence. And thus even non-existent health is said to be being 
in act insofar as it has the formality of the good, because it 
is not desired unless someone may be actually healthy by means 
of it.” "° In other words, actuality, as the prerequisite of good- 
ness, merely implies a relation or ordination in its signification 


or intelligibility to actual existence; it does not mean that only 


toe“ Sequitur quod id quod non est in actu non habeat rationem boni. 
Sed hoc est falsum: quia sanitas quam nondum habet infirmus, bona est, 
cum ab infirmo appetatur, ratio autem appetibilis rationem boni conse- 
quitur. Ergo non solum ei quod est in actu convenit ratio boni, sed etiam 
ei quod nondum est in actu.” 

ne“ Ens in actu potest dupliciter intelligi: uno modo, secundum actum 
exercitum; alio modo, secundum actum signatum. Primo modo dicitur 
aliquid ens actu quando actualiter existit in rerum natura, sicut Sortes 
vivens. Secundo modo dicitur aliquid ens actu quando cum sua actualitate 
essendi significatur aut intelligitur, etiam si non existat actualiter in 
rerum natura . .. Non enim aliquid habet rationem appetibilis nisi in- 
quantum cum suo esse consideratur. Et sic sanitas etiam non existens 
dicitur ens actu inquantum habet rationem boni: quia non appetitur nisi 
ut per ipsam aliquis sit actu sanus.” 
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that which actually exists is good. Thus future possible health 
is a reality and a good for those who desire it. But the source 
of its reality and goodness is not the contingent fact that men 
either desire it or are actually healthy. Non-existing health is 
real and good in itself, though not actually existent, and there- 
fore desirable in itself because it is founded and radicated in 
the Subsistent Existence, which is the divine essence. This is 
clearly intimated by Sylvester at the conclusion of this chapter, 
when he writes: “ Although the essence of a thing is radically 
and fundamentally the first goodness of the thing and a relative 
goodness, yet it is not its complete substantial goodness, which 
is the actual existence of the thing. For something is not com- 
pletely and simply a substantial good, unless it is actual. And 
because existence is not the essence of any created thing, there- 
fore no created thing is absolutely and simply its own substantial 
goodness.” * To conclude, the reality of the possibles is no 
more and no less than a radical, fundamental and relative 


reality. But, as such, it is a reality and therefore included in 
the object of metaphysics in a proper and intrinsic sense. 


Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


111 Ticet enim essentia rei sit radicaliter et fundamentaliter bonitas 
prima rei et bonitas secundum quid, non est tamen completive bonitas 
substantialis, sed esse actualis existentiae rei; non est enim complete 
et simpliciter aliquid bonum substantialiter nisi sit in actu. Et quia 
nullius rei creatae esse est essentia, ideo nulla res creata est sua bonitas 
substantialis absolute et simpliciter.” 
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Tuirty-FourtH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE THIRTY-Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
|" Philosophical Association will be held on April 19 and 20, 1960, 
in the Coronado Hotel in St. Louis, Missouri, under the patronage of 
His Excellency Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, 
and the Catholic universities, senior colleges, and seminaries of the St. 
Louis area. The general theme of the meeting will be “ Analytic 
Philosophy.” The morning sessions will have featured speakers to 
address the Association on some aspect or point of the general theme. 
There will be a commentary on each paper, and the explicit purpose 
of the commentary will be to initiate and stimulate discussion. The 
afternoon sectional meetings will also have a bearing on the general 
theme and will also consist of papers and commentaries, Each member 
of the Association will have received by now an invitation to submit a 
paper for one of the sectional meetings. Contained in the invitation 
will be the names of the chairmen of the afternoon sessions and the 
conditions under which papers or commentaries should be volunteered. 
Any further specifications will be left to the sectional chairmen. How- 
ever, the summaries of the papers should be in the office of the secretary 
by mid-October, 1959, in order that they can be printed in the January 
issue of THE NEw ScHOLASTICISM, which goes to press on November Ist. 

The Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas medal will be awarded to Rudolf 
Allers, M.D., Ph. D., of the department of philosophy, Georgetown 
University. His address and the presidential address will be given at 
the evening session of the first day of the meeting. 

The eminent success of the New York meeting is shown in the record 
number of registrations (642) and in the many (35) new applications 
for membership in the Association. The total registration of member- 
ship in the Association is now 1,025. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


It was moved and properly seconded during the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Association on March 31, 1959, during the 
annual convention, that a committee be appointed to examine the present 


354 
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procedure for determining the time and place of the Annual Meeting 
with a view to a possible revision. 

After this resolution was presented and approved at the public 
business meeting on April 1, 1959, a suggestion was made to investigate 
a change of format for the afternoon meetings, involving, perhaps, (1) 
a previous distribution of the contents of the papers to be read; (2) a 
brief review of the paper at the session; and (3) general discussion. 

Since this or any similar substitution requires a change in the con- 
stitution of the Association, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter for consideration before the 1960 convention in St. Louis. 
The committee members are the Rev. Dr. George P. Klubertanz, S. J., 
Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, and Dr. James D. Collins. The committee wishes 
to have the opinions of the members. Members are invited to send their 
suggestions for possible changes in the format, or retention of the 
present format, to any of the above committee members at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. It would be greatly appreciated if such 
suggestions were sent to the committee by the first of October, 1959. 

In order to allow expansion for THe New Scuouasticism, the 
Executive Council of the Association voted to shorten the Annual 
Proceedings of the Association by dropping the commentaries on the 
afternoon papers in the Proceedings. This motion was passed at the 
business meeting. 

It was also voted and passed for the benefit of philosophy faculties 
having teaching positions open, seeking teachers and for teachers 
seeking positions, that for those so interested the office of the secretary 
of the Association keep on record a file of teaching openings and 
teaching applications. The office of the secretary would thus be a 
confidential information center, although not a placement bureau. 
This office already has on file the names and background of two 
applicants for teaching positions. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The spring session of the Maryland and District of Columbia 
Conference were held, in March, at Trinity College, Washington D. C., 
with the Rev. Dr. Leo A. Foley speaking on the subject, “ Modern 
Concepts in Scientific Cosmology;” and, in April, at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America with Susanne Mansion, Agregé en Philosophie, of 
the De Wulf-Mansion Institute, Louvain, speaking on “ Aristotle and 
Modern Man.” The new chairman of the Maryland and District of 
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Columbia Conference is Dr. Thomas P. MeTighe of Georgetown 
University. 

The spring meeting of the East Central Conference of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association was held at the College of Mount 
St. Joseph at 2:30 p.m., March 15, 1959. After the opening prayer 
and announcements, Dr. James Summers of the University of Dayton 
presented Fr. Michael J. Montague, S.J., of West Baden, Indiana, 
who gave an objective and clear exposition of the first half of Fr. 
Lonergan’s book, Insight. Without defining his own position, Fr. 
Montague pinpointed some of the salient areas for discussion, e. g., 
the epistemological approach to metaphysics, the definition of being, 
the mode of grasping existence, ete. About 4:30 p. m. the discussion was 
terminated to allow for a brief business meeting. The cordial invitations 
of John Carroll University and of the University of Dayton for the 
fall and spring meetings, respectively, were accepted. In the subse- 
quent election, Dr. Bernard Gendreau of Xavier University was named 
chairman. Sister Julia Marie of the College of Mount St. Joseph, 
secretary-treasurer, and Fr. Leonard Paskert, O.F.M., Dr. John 
Gruenenfelder, Fr. Henry Kenny, 8.J., and Dr. William Haymond 
were named councillors, an office Dr. Summers also holds ex officio. A 
buffet supper was served in the Lounge of Regina Hall. 

The Detroit-Windsor Regional Conference met at Mercy College, 
Detroit, on February 21, 1959, with the Rev. Dr. R. Belleperche, S. J., 
professor of philosophy at the University of Detroit, and Dr. Ralph 
Masiello, associate professor of philosophy at Mercy College, acting as 
co-chairmen. Formal recognition of the Regional Conference was 
extended by the late Monsignor Charles A. Hart, who provided for the 
chairmanship under his authority as national secretary. Sister Mary 
Lucille, R.S. M., president of Merey College, and president of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Colleges in Michigan, gave a “ weleome ” address. 
Susanne Mansion, Chef de travaux at Louvain University’s Institut De 
Wulf-Mansion, and Fulbright visiting lecturer in philosophy at the 
University of Detroit, presented a paper on “ The Existentialism of 
Aristotle.” The Rev. Dr. E. C. Garvey, C.S.B., chairman of the 
department of philosophy of Assumption University in Windsor, 
conducted a spirited discussion after speaking on “ Teaching Philosephy 
in a University.” The Rev. Dr. James V. McGlynn, 8. J., professor of 
philosophy at the University of Detroit, was scheduled to give a paper 
on “ Reflections on the End of Man in St. Thomas,” but decided to 
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present it at the next meeting in favor of a buffet luncheon, a treat 
by the Sisters of Mercy. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York, announces the formation 
of a Philosophy of Science Institute under the general direction of the 
Rev. Dr. Carl W. Grindel, C.M., head of the philosophy department, 
and under the immediate research direction of Dr. Vincent Edward 
Smith, professor of philosophy and editor of THe New ScHOLASTICISM. 
As is indicated by its title, the Institute will pursue problems common 
and proper to philosophy and the sciences. 

It is my privilege to express publicly my deep gratitude to the 
members of the Executive Council and all the members of the Associ- 
ation for selecting me for the office of secretary of the Association. Upon 
assuming the duties of the office I have had more intimate occasion to 
appreciate the faithful and devoted work over many years of our 
beloved Monsignor Hart. I know that we will continue to remember 
this great priest and philosopher in our prayers. It is also my pleasure 
publicily to express my gratitude to Miss Betty Goode of The Catholic 
University of America Press for her faithful work for the Secretary 
and especially during Monsignor Hart’s fatal illness. 


Leo A. Fotey, S. M. 


National Secretary 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSIONS: 


A Note in Response to Rukavina’s 
Comment 


by Thomas Langan 


HE BASIC conviction underlying Professor Thomas Rukavina’s 
é article, “ Being and Things in Heidegger,”’? is, in my opinion, 
sound. Things do not, in Heidegger’s thought, enjoy “ Being” inde- 
pendently of Dasein’s “ letting them be.” The coming to be of the thing, 
“the building (bauen) of the thing,” as Heidegger terms it in “ Das 
Ding,” takes place when Dasein “ brings together ” the light of the past 
revelations of Being and makes them present in the light of the pro- 


” 


jection of a future that can illumine the Seienden in the moment by 
endowing them with meaning—which is inevitably significance for 
Dasein in history. While it is then true to say that Seienden have no 
Being independently of Dusein’s letting them be within the eestatically 
opened transcendental horizon of interpretation, the crucial question 
is the origin of the meaning Dasein projects. The secret of this 
capability of bringing the light of Being to things lies in the originative 
creativity of the human poetic act—dichterish wohnet der Mensch auf 
dieser Erde. In interpreting Heidegger’s thought, one must not under- 
emphasize either element in Hoélderlin’s pronouncement: on the one 
hand, man does not create Seienden, he “lets them be; ” on the other, 
man must build; the Thing is “ built ” when he comes to dwell poetically, 
auf dieser Erde. For we must remember the Thing (das Ding) is more 
than Seienden; it is Seienden illumined by Dasein’s assembling the 
ekstases of a transcendental horizon of interpretation, which is only 
possible because he can create a future, dichterish. The Thing thus 
understood, still transcends man: for it is the dynamie unity of the 
past—which is more than me; the future, built on past possibility, 
which possibilities are more than me, being the basis of my power; 
rooted in and illuminating Seienden, which are not my creatures. Man 
can only “dwell” auf dieser Erde; for dwelling implies the building 
of the Thing. (See “Bauen Wohnen Denken,” in Vortraége und 
Aufsdtze). 


1THE NEW ScHOLASTICISM, XXXIII (1959) 184-201. 
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Since Heidegger’s recent philosophy is dominated by concern for the 
Thing, it would seem that Rukavina’s declaration, “ Heidegger was 
never concerned with things in the first place,” is simply false. If we 
read his statement in the context of the whole article, though, we shall 
see that Rukavina is right—Heidegger was never concerned with things 
as a realist understands them. There is, then, no road that leads along 
the Heideggerian Holzweg into a realistic ontology. A non-realist 
would probably consider this more salutory than condemning; armed 
with a clear knowledge of the human exigencies to which only the real 
thing, (interrogated in its otherness), can answer, in terms of an 
objective structure of reality, the realist, though, is in a position to 
discover, internally to Heidegger’s efforts to establish a “ fundamental 
ontology,” the erux to this philosophy’s foundering in this very failure 
to interrogate real things in the otherness of their structures. 

Even if the notion of Being as the Light in which the thing comes 
to be is accepted as a feasible meaning for the on, Heidegger bas not 
succeeded in rendering intelligible the logos of this on,—not while the 
building of the Thing remains an admitted mystery. As long as 
Heidegger declares that the source of the newness implied in the future- 
projecting poetic act of “ originative thinking” (anfangliche Denken) 
is derived from the Nothingness of Dasein’s finitude, then the Heideg- 
gerian ontology is founded on paradox, even more than mystery. 
Heidegger’s apparent rejection of transcendence in the third sense 
suggested in my article certainly holds the key to our understanding 
his failure to accept the transcendence of things in regard to man as an 
invitation to grasp something of the intelligible meaning of those things 
and follow its implications wherever they may lead. 

Only after a systematic review of the whole rich Heideggerian corpus 
can we hope to show why and how he has blocked his way to realism 
and what effect this block has had internally on this extraordinary 
thought. I have attempted to do this in a recent book, The Meaning of 
Heidegger (New York, Columbia University Press, London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1959), where I have had the leisure to unravel some 
of the intricate considerations that show not only that Rukavina’s 
charge of anti-realism against Heidegger is justified but in some detail 
why. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


In Defense Of Father Wuellner 
by William E. May 


AMES WIELAND, who reviewed Fr. Bernard Wuellner’s A 
J Christian Philosophy of Life, (Milwaukee, 1957), in the January, 
1959 issue of THe New Scuouasticism (pp. 124 ff.), must have given 
the preface of that book only the most cursory examination. Other- 
wise his criticisms of the work are inexplicable. For in the light of 


the preface, the criticisms he levels against the work miss the point 


entirely. 

Wieland’s first general criticism against Fr. Wuellner’s book is the 

following: 
The author states in the Preface that the book will proceed on the basis 
of strictly philosophical arguments. This is almost never done. Throughout 
the book, data from theology is [sic] brought in before the philosophical 
argument is begun, and out of which the philosophical arguments proceed. 
The instances of this fact are too numerous to detail. Let only the fact 
that the existence of a Christian God is assumed and never demonstrated 
suffice as an example. If the author had said at the outset that he was 
presenting a “ Christian philosophy ” this would have been justified, but to 
claim strictly philosophical arguments when they are not such is another 
thing. 

This criticism shows a profound inability on Wieland’s part to grasp 
the meaning of words. What does he mean, “If the author had said 
at the outset that he was presenting a ‘Christian philosophy’ this 
would have been justified?” Isn't the very title of the book, A 
Christian Philosophy of Life, indicative of the author’s intention? 
Again, let us take some explicit statements of the author in the preface. 
Referring to the problem of God’s existence, Fr. Wuellner writes: 

The matter of the evidence for God’s existence is touched on lightly in a 
few places, but on the whole I assume that the reader has a settled mind 


on God’s existence. If not, he may investigate some of the abundant 
literature on the subject. (P. v.) 


From this does it seem reasonable to expect of the author a detailed 
defense of God’s existence? Isn’t he declaring, at the very outset of 
his treatise, that God’s existence is a problem that is not going to be 
one of his chief concerns? He even adds that the issue “ has scarcely 
been raised.” (p. v). What more could Wieland ask? 
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Regarding the intrusion of theological data, do Wieland’s obser- 
vations seem just in the light of the following quote, taken from the 
second page of the Preface?: 


No set of purely philosophical answers to the problems of life suffices for 
actual living in our historical situation. The facts of history and of 
theology must be faced by the philosopher, for he lives in their presence. 
No philosopher can today roll back the ages, don the chiton of Aristotle 
or the toga of Cicero, and pretend to explore for truth in some make- 
believe universe to which the good news of Christ crucified and glorified 
has not penetrated. We are not philosophizing for some fictitious men who 
dwell in some historical vacuum. 

Still, writer and reader must recognize the difference between philosophy 
and theology, especially in starting points, methods, and mode of proof. 
Although I have given only philosophical proofs, I have also presented those 
supplementary truths and interpretations which Christian theology offers 
on the same matters. This Christian supplement, mainly condensed into a 
separate chapter on Christ’s contributions, crops out in other brief passages. 
It seemed too prim and mechanical always to warn the reader that he is 
being transported over the frontier into theology where propositions are 
grounded not merely on the rock of reason but on the rock of Peter. If 
any reader is unacquainted with the sharp line between philosophy and 
theclogy, he may take warning from the flashing of the theological signals, 
Christ, revelation, faith, the Bible, the Church. 


Certainly, Fr. Wuellner states here that he will use philosophical 
proofs for those truths which he will attempt to demonstrate within the 
book, and I believe that an examination of the book will show that he 
does—e. g., take his arguments for the existence and spirituality of the 
human intellect on page 42 ff. But he definitely states also that he will 
feel free to draw upon revealed data in the development of his thesis. 

As to the minor criticisms leveled by Wieland, all concerning 

debatable points, what has he to say to the author’s explicit declaration 
on p. v?: 
Many of the answers presented are very controversial outside the halls of 
Thomists. But as debate and defense in these controversies lie outside the 
chief purpose of this book, little note has been taken of rival opinions and 
theories. 


Doesn’t this show that he does not intend to take up an elaborate 
defense of his position on minor points? To me, the meaning of his 
language is lucidly clear, and Wieland would do well to reflect more 
seriously on the warnings communicated to the reader in the Preface 
before attempting to criticize the author for matters with which the 
author has explicitly stated that he is not concerned. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Toward a Critical Naturalism. By Patrick Romanell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. xv + 88, with index. 
$3.25. 


Nature and Historical Experience. By John Herman Randall, Jr. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. vii + 326, 
with index. $5.50. 


The naturalist in the past has been frequently critical of anything 
that presents itself as metaphysics. The present works, however, indicate 
that the naturalist, perhaps caught up in a general return to meta- 
physics, is now ready to consider the claims of prima philosophia. Both 
Romanell and Randall are allied in a common attempt to develop a 
metaphysics within the framework of what the former calls a “ critical 
naturalism.” 

Romanell, out of a series of lectures delivered in Europe and Latin 
America, has produced what is probably the most concise and lucid 
account of what the naturalist, when self-critical, maintains in a philo- 
sophie world that is swiftly moving away from the crude materialism 
and positivism of an earlier era. Toward a Critical Naturalism consists 
of five lectures: one on the new naturalism in America, one on the 
necessity of metaphysics, and three on certain ethical problems which 
arise from the previous metaphysical and epistemological considerations. 
Romanell begins with a recognition that philosophy is in a state of 
erisis. The heady transcendentalism of Kant long ago gave way to a 
positivism which lumped metaphysics with poetry and banished both 
as fanciful. Positivism created a vacuum into which the present day 
naturalist must step if philosophy is to be saved from the “ two extremes 
whose unmitigated clash has brought about the present state of crisis.” 

It is Romanell’s principal thesis that metaphysies can neither be 
reduced to the method of science nor defined away. The crucial issue in 
the current philosophical crisis is the relationship of science and meta- 
physics. Fundamental to the solution of the problem is the recognition 
of the “ methodological continuity of science and metaphysics.” While 
the aim of science is the acquisition of facts, the aim of metaphysics is 
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the attainment of wisdom. Metaphysics attempts to explain things as a 
whole; science tries to explain them as parts. Differing in scope, science 
and metaphysics also differ in method. The methods, while distinct, 
are not opposite, but are continuous in the sense that one leads to and 
demands the other. “ Metaphysics logically presupposes the principles 
of science, just as in turn the latter presupposes the principles of formal 
logic.” Although metaphysics, for the naturalist, cannot refer to what is 
beyond the physical, it can refer to what is beyond “ physics,” that is, 
science. “In a word, metaphysics is ‘ meta-science,’ not ‘ meta-nature.’ ” 

No matter how reliable scientific knowledge is, it is no substitute for 
wisdom. Increased science does not bring increased wisdom. The latter 
is irreplaceable. Wisdom crowns our specific knowledge of the world 
with comprehensive understanding. Metaphysics is thus the third of 
three distinct phases of a single probative process. The first two are 
logic and science. What consistency is to logic and conformity is to 
science, comprehensiveness is to metaphysics. “ Knowledge becomes 
comprehensive when we clarify systematically the various relations 
between the formal (logical) and the material (scientific) ways of know- 
ing and can show how these two taken together constitute the knowable 
counterpart of the universe. The task, in other words, of the last phase 
of reasoning is to connect the scientific inquiry into existences that 
change and the logical inquiry into essences that don’t change with the 
natural world of which they are the knowable expression.” 

Romanell goes on from these metaphysical considerations to consider 
certain problems which arise when the naturalist turns his attention to 
ethics. One major problem is: is ethies a science in the same sense in 
which physics and biology are sciences? Dewey would say, yes! But 
Romanell argues that experimental method is not applicable to the 
problems of ethics. Experimental science can never determine what 
“ought” to be from what “is.” Moral data, in contrast to physical 
data, are not accessible to sensory perception, since they find their 
expression in non-sensory objects of experience. Hence, ethics cannot 
be made experimental, nor can it be subsumed by any other science such 
as biology, as some would have it. Romanell is also critical of those 
naturalists who would accept a “ utilitarian ethics ” based on a one-sided 
view of man as a seeker of happiness only. Man, he contends, is more 
than an animal bent on satisfying his needs and desires; he is also a 
maker and keeper of obligations. This being so, there are two distinct 
sides to moral life which any adequate theory of ethics must take into 
consideration. To this end, Romanell offers his synthesis of “ compossi- 
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bility.” According to this theory, the test for determining the correct- 
ness of any theory of conduct is not simply its utility, its consequences 
for happiness, but its compossibility, that is, its consequences for the 
harmonious blending of happiness and duty. The test for compossibility 
is as pragmatic as the test for utility, but unlike the latter, it is eon- 
cerned not simply with happiness but also with duty and the eompati- 
bility of the two. 

The second book under discussion, Nature and Historical Experience, 
by John H. Randall, Jr., consists of a dozen loosely connected essays, 
eight of which are published here for the first time, the others being 
completely rewritten for this volume. It is really two books in one. 
Part I sets forth the author’s observations on the nature of history and 
the value of historical knowledge. Part II is a profound attempt to 
develop an empirical metaphysics. It clearly presents Randall as the 
foremost thinker among those contemporary American philosophers 
who call themselves naturalists. Vital to an understanding of Randall’s 
philosophy is his lengthy chapter (VI) on substance in which he views 
substance as a “cooperation of processes.” It is in the light of his 
doctrine of subtance that Randall’s observations on history, logic, 
aesthetics, and metaphysics are to be understood. As a representative 
of a philosophy that has in the past eschewed systems, his thought is 
amazingly sytematic. 

Substance, for Randall, is the “encountered context or situation ” 
within which reflective experience distinguishes a variety of processes 
and structures. Substance is that which is “ worked with, inquireé into, 
manipulated, transferred and reconstructed in practice and in art, 
controlled and enjoyed ’’; it is the “facts encountered, . . . the subject 
matter talked about, ... the object of concern of all human activities.” 
Distinguished from substance is “form,” or “structure.” While sub- 
stance is that which is encountered in direct experience, structure is that 
which is distinguished in reflective experience and formulated in dis- 
course. Substance is thus the “encountered context” within which 
reflective experience distinguishes structure. Substance is not encount- 
ered as some permanent substrate; it is both encountered and known 
reflectively as its behavior and operations, “and thus substance can 
be said to be its operations.” It can be defined as a set of activi- 
ties, for substance is what it does, is its behavior. “ Substance is 
motion or activity in aecordance with a specifie nature, with a specific 
way of acting and being acted upon, a specific way of cooperating with 
other processes.” In a word, substance is “ process,” or better stili, “a 
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complex of interacting and cooperating processes each exhibiting its 
own determinate ways of cooperating, or structure.” 

Although Randall insists that things are their behavior, he nevertheless 
distinguishes between operations, ways of operating, powers, kinds of 
powers, and what he calls “connectives.” These are the five ways in 
which things are found to function within substance. They are, ana- 
logously, five “ ways of being,” and are presented as the “ categories,” 
or “ predicables,” of a process philosophy. To be anything means to 
function in one of these five ways. But nothing is restricted to operating 
in only one way. A thing may very well, in different situations, function 
successively in all five ways. 

Because things are always encountered as particular, concrete, and 
determinable, we can never experience anything that might be called 
“the Universe.’ At most we can discern which is ultimate for a par- 
ticular situation, but we can never hope to say anything about the 
Universe as a whole. The Universe or Nature has no meaning except in 
the sense that it might be considered as a locus for all processes. “ The 
‘meaning’ of any process is the way it functions in its context. What 
has no context can have no function, and hence no ‘ meaning.’” Thus, 
metaphysics can say nothing about the Universe; it ean speak only of 
particular “ universes of action.” Furthermore, it can say nothing about 
the “source,” or “origin,” of the Universe. “ There is no discoverable 
or implied Unmoved Mover; . . . there is no Source or Origin of ‘ the 
Universe.’” In short, we never experience the Universe, so we are 
never faced with the problem of accounting for its origin. Randall 
accordingly relegates the discussion of God and the Universe to 
“ philosophical theology ” which, although not metaphysics, still has 
some value as an inquiry into myths which at times serve to unify 
human experience. 

Though from a Thomistie point of view naturalistic metaphysics—as 
a total report of reality—is foredoomed to failure because of its narrow 
notion of “ nature,” it is nevertheless encouraging to find the naturalist 
getting away from an earlier restrictive notion of science. The “ meta- 
science ” that Romanell proposes, Randall has attempted to formulate. 
In the latter’s hands metaphysics regains something of its old dignity. 
Freed from the role of simply commenting upon the nature and 
achievement of modern science, in its quest for wisdom, philosophy could 
conceivably go from a unified report of nature to the cause of nature. 
Yet Randall has declared it meaningless to ask the cause of a whole never 
experienced. But to an outsider the problem remains. Granted that we 
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do not experience the universe as a whole, it cannot be denied that we do 
experience its parts, even if these parts are experienced as fleeting 
rather than as permanent entities. The question is: what is the origin of 
even a single process or function? Though undoubtedly processes can 
be explained in terms of succession, that is, in terms of one another, 
a regressus ad infinitium would not explain the existence of processes . 
which by their nature are not self-existent. Some ultimate source is 
demanded for the existence of the complex of processes the naturalist 
calls “nature.” If metaphysics is to provide a total report of reality, it 
cannot leave out the source of existence. That an inquiry into sources 
is relevant to understanding and evaluation, Randall himself admits. He 
even defines metaphysics as the “ science of existence as existence,” but 
nowhere after defining it as such does he make use of the notion of 
existence, not even in his analysis of substance. 

In spite of a professed allegiance to Aristotle, in spite of several 
seemingly precise definitions of substance, Randall’s notion of substance 
remains vague. At times it appears to be a synonym for “ nature”; 
at times it seems to be nothing more than a designation for an arbitrarily 
selected segment of the grand process that man experiences, The author 
refuses to distinguish between substance and its behavior, but then he 
goes on to distinguish between “ formal ” and “ functional ” structure, 
between the way things are put together and the way they cooperate 
in a specific context, or interact in a particular situation. He denies any 
principle of permanence in the thing, yet he speaks of things function- 
ing and cooperating according to a “ nature,” or “ essence,” that is both 
a principle of possibility and limitation. It is because of this con- 
fusion of the key notion of substance that naturalism remains what it is. 
The naturalist seems compelled to conceive substance in such a fashion 
that it will always be meaningless to ask for the ultimate efficient cause 
of this substance. Because of this, naturalists will be repeatedly con- 
fronted with the charge that they arbitrarily limit reality to “ nature,” 
either by restricting legitimate inquiry, or by ruling certain questions 
meaningless. 

P. DouGHERTY 


Bellarmine College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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On the Philosophy of History. By Jacques Maritain. Edited by 
Joseph W. Evans. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 
Pp. xi + 180, with index. $3.50. 


For those who are acquainted with the writings of Maritain this book 
does not come as a surprize. As early as eleven years ago in Court 
Traité de VExistence et de V’Existant he mentioned that Thomism has 
the necessary equipment for an elaboration of the historical dimension. 
This present book, transcribed and edited lectures given at the University 
of Notre Dame, is a “ tentative approach to the philosophy of history ” 
(p. xi). This brief approach—a summing up of many considerations 
and remarks made over the years—is divided into four general areas: 
philosophy of history from the point of view of a theory of knowl- 
edge, the universal characteristics in the course of history, character- 
istics associated with phases of historical development, and God and the 
mystery of the world. 

By way of establishing a philosophy of history, Maritain points out 
that there is truth in history. To discern this we must have both the 
intelligible data and their relationships, which are drawn from historical 
facts by induction, as well as philosophical analysis which places the 
entire content of the philosophy of history outside the inductive 
methodology of the sciences. While in history there is a deeper appre- 
ciation of the singular in a factual way, since the historian requires 
particular knowledge through connaturality, in the philosophy of history 
there is a deeper notional apprehension of the singular due to the 
general aspects grasped within it. It is this concern with singular 
human actions that places the philosophy of history outside the realm 
of metaphysies, in opposition to Hegel. And, as the final application of 
philosophical knowledge to human actions, it is thereby closer to moral 
philosophy. A philosophy of history must be distinguished from a 
theology of history. The former concerned with the mystery of the 
world, the latter with the mystery of the church. Due to man’s existential 
situation, theology of history is an indispensable aid to a philosophy of 
history, yet we must maintain the distinction between these and not 
permit their respective data to be poured together. 

In the philosophical analysis of the development of human history, 
Maritain perceives certain intelligible characteristics, and these on two 
levels: axiomatic formulas or functional laws and typological formulas 
or vectorial laws. The functional laws are concerned with the total 
movement of human history. In this the author, starting from the 
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parable of the wheat and cockle, Matthew XIII, 24-30, points out the 
law of a twofold contrasting progress: “ history progresses both in the 
direction of good and in the direction of evil” (p. 43). From this are 
drawn other laws such as the ambivalence of history, historical fructifi- 
eation of good and evil, and a hierarchy of means. The vectorial laws 
are partial aspects of human history seen from space or time perspec- 
tives. These are concerned with such laws as exhibited in the new law 
and the old law of the “ states ” of mankind, the “ states ” of culture, the 
progress of moral conscience, passage from sacral to secular civilizations, 
and the political coming of age. 

The chapter on “ God and the mystery of the world” poses the most 
“ fundamental problem .. . of the relationship between divine freedom 
and human freedom in the shaping of history ” (p. 119). This entails a 
discussion of particular aspects of the problem of the divine plan and 
man’s cooperation. Maritain attempts to explain the very profound 
and seemingly contradictory relationship of this world to the kingdom 
of God. The situation of this chapter, the significance of which I am 
not prepared to elaborate, is seemingly an overt return to the insights of 
St. Augustine; and this is the most important section of the book. In 
“Final remarks” there is a discussion of the relationship of human 
progress to war and an all too brief consideration of Toynbee’s 
historical work. 

This book is Maritain at his best; but it suffers from one great 
defect: brevity. Because it is so short there are many unposed 
questions. What one must keep in mind is that the presentation of one 
type of development does not preclude others. Maritain’s emphasis 
upon the development of a philosophy of history in terms of the moral 
good certainly does not prevent the selection of either the true or the 
one as the predominant theme. As a matter of fact any other per- 
spective would require another entire development and elaboration. 
Were we to select the true as our theme, for example, we would have 
to be continually concerned with the function of error in the search for 
truth; Maritain devotes about a page to this. 

What is missing is a dynamic interpretation. It may be that Maritain 
has not taken evolution seriously enough. We are reminded of Fr. 
Teilhard de Chardin, 8. J. who provides us with a total development of 
the universe toward the spiritual. There could even be a fruitful 
application of the insights of Fr. Marechal, 8. J. who emphasized the 
dynamic quality of the intellect. More and more it becomes evident that 
Thomists have not clearly enough elaborated a conception of man that 
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goes beyond the Greek understanding of human nature. We too readily 
distinguish between person and individual without a recognition of the 
consequences in all areas of thought. It is surprizing that the thought 
of Fr. Luigi Sturzo or Robert Pollock has not been taken into account. 

While one may agree with Maritain’s continued invective against 
Hegel, there is a certain obligation to point out that there is more to 
Hegel than Maritain presents. We need only turn to the works of Fr. 
Fessard for a balancing of the situation. 

Since Maritain speaks for Christians, and especially since this book 
appears first in English, there is a strong likelihood that American 
Catholics will use this book to directly interpret their own historical 
position. This wouid be a misinterpretation. The impetus, the situation 
that gave rise to this book is to be found within the problems that history 
has posed for the French. Maritain places himself within this context 
by mentioning his indebtedness to Aron, Bloch, Marrou, and Ricoeur. 
While we certainly do not deny that one can delineate aspects of the 
unchangeable from within one’s own historical position, we merely wish 
to point out the inappropriateness of a direct and unmodified attempt 
to explain the American situation from a work growing out of a French 
situation. Maritain would agree with this since he distinguishes clearly 
between the philosophy of history and metaphysics. 


Rosert M. Barry 
College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


John Henry Newman: Our Way to Certitude. By Dr. Zeno, 
O.F.M. Cap. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. Pp. xiv + 279, with 
index. 19 guilders. 


Fr. Zeno’s book originally appeared in Dutch as a Nijmegan disserta- 
tion, and parts of the translation have been published in Franciscan 
Studies. During the past two decades, there have been some excellent 
Dutch studies on Newman, several of them based on the manuscript 
materials in the Birmingham Oratory. The manuscript sources are used 
in the present book to prepare the text of the correspondence between 
Newman and Rey. Dr. Charles Meynell, who taught philosophy at 
Oscott. Although excerpts from the correspondence were published by 
Wilfrid Ward, the integral text is presented for the first time here in 
the Appendix. 
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The interest of the exchange stems from the fact that, during the 
writing of the Grammar of Assent, Newman modestly consulted Meynell 
as an authority on scholastic philosophy, deferred to his opinion and, 
as a consequence, made some changes in the book. In the actual corre- 
spondence, however, Newman remains reticent. He apolizes for 
not being a metaphysician, softly calls attention to some distinctions in 
his thought which had escaped his correspondent and, for the rest, 
simply encourages whatever criticism is forthcoming. Meynell does not 
manifest a greater mastery of scholastic philosophy than the textbooks 
of his day made possible. He seems to be better acquainted with 
Cousin, Reid, Hamilton, and Liberatore than with the medieval sources. 
His chief concern is to have Newman express himself on knowledge of 
the external world in such fashion as to escape condemnation as an 
idealist. This does lead Newman to clarify his teaching on perception, 
instinct, and the denial of immediacy to perception. A particular object 
is grasped through the senses, but not by them and not through any proof. 
Meynell’s final comment, after reading an early review of the Grammar, 
is: “Sinee you look at man in the concrete, it is not so much for you 
to reconcile yourself with metaphysics as for the latter to reconcile itself 
with you.” This is matched by Newman’s reaction to Fr. Harper’s 
criticism: “ Let those, who think I ought to be answered, those Catholics, 
first master the great difficulty, the great problem and then, if they 
don’t like my way of meeting it find another; syllogizing won’t meet it.” 

How Newman tried to formulate and meet the problem of the ordinary 
man’s reasonable basis for belief, is the burden of Zeno’s book. It is 
primarily a commentary on the Grammar, analyzing the basic terms and 
restating the main themes, especially the theory of the illative sense. 
On the two disputed isses of the English cardinal’s nominalism and 
voluntarism, Zeno shows definitely that there is no genuine basis for the 
voluntarist interpretation, He has more difficulty with the problem of 
nominalism, concluding that although there is some recognition of 
abstraction, real essence, and a common aspect, still Newman is too 
infected with English philosophy to achieve full consistency. But a 
more detailed comparative study should have been made at this point 
of the relations between Newman and Locke. Attention might also have 
been paid to a theory of abstraction and being which would support 
Newman’s view that real things are similar but not identical in their 
natures. 


This is an accurate and generally sympathetic presentation of the 
doctrine of the illative sense and its context, It goes as far as possible 
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by means of a purely internal reading of Newman. What is needed at 
the present juncture is a re-reading of Newman at three different formal 
levels: in relation to a metaphysics of concrete being, in the light of 
classical British empiricism, and with an eye teward recognizing his 
highly original contributions to what we now call linguistic analysis. 
Newman still contains a wealth of thought which will only surrender 
itself to those who ask the significant questions from these perspectives. 


JaMES COLLINS 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Introduction to the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas: II 
Cosmology. By H. D. Gardeil, O.P. Translated by John A. 
Otto. St. Louis: The B. Herder Book Co., 1958. Pp. 218. 
$3.75. 


Fr. Gardeil’s little book is intended to be part of an introduction to 
the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Cosmology is an initiation into 
the main aspects of his philosophy of nature. Aiming at simplicity and 
clarity, the author eliminates every consideration which does not con- 
tribute to the purpose of introducing the reader to St. Thomas’ general 
theory of nature. Not only does he by-pass some of the subjects treated 
by St. Thomas, explaining that they should not appear in an intro- 
duction, but he refuses to discuss related questions raised by modern 
science. The book is descriptive and explanatory, not defensive. 

In his Introduction, Fr. Gardeil explains that his book is “ focused 
on the philosophy of nature evolved by Aristotle, since this is sub- 
stantially the doctrine St. Thomas teaches.” If one were to disagree 
upon this point, it would be difficult to see how this book could be an 
introduction to St. Thomas, for the author follows the thought of 
Aristotle throughout, bringing St. Thomas’ commentaries to bear on the 
questions in an appendix. 

The content and procedure of Cosmology are easily grasped. The 
broad outlines of Aristotle’s Physics are followed. Fr. Gardeil first 
explains the principles of mobile being, the familiar hylomorphic theory. 
Then, departing for a moment from the order of the Physics, he devotes 
a chapter to quantity and quality in mobile being, drawing from the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle and St. Thomas. He does this, he explains, 
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because some philosophers confuse substance with these accidents. 
Returning to the order of the Physics, he then treats of the meaning 
of nature, a fundamental concept in this view of the cosmos. He next 
explains the role of the causes in natural philosophy, defining them and 
dividing them into their species. Closely following Aristotle, he then 
defines motion and explains the different kinds of motion that exist in 
nature. In a single chapter, he proceeds to give Aristotle’s teaching 
on the infinite, natural place, the void and time. Fr. Gardeil then skips 
to the final chapter of the Physics and traces Aristotle’s argument for 
the prime mover, thus completing his general account of Aristotle’s 
(and St. Thomas’) view of nature. 

Not all of Aristotle’s philosophy of nature is to be found in the 
Physics, says the author, and because the student ought to be acquainted 
with Aristotelian astronomy and its sequels in the history of science, 
he adds a chapter on astronomy. Then he appends his own brief 
appraisal of the worth of Aristotle’s philosophy of nature, concluding 
that “the philosophy of nature which Aristotle gave to the world is 
and bids fair to remain intact.” 

Even the beginning student may wonder about this statement, for 
has not Aristotle’s account of nature undergone serious modifications 
(if not destruction) by modern science? To answer this, Fr. Gardeil 
makes a distinction, one which determines his whole treatment of St. 
Thomas’ cosmology. Aristotle’s science of nature has been supplanted; 
his philosophy of nature remains intact. That philosophy of nature 
which remains intact corresponds to the general teachings found in the 
Physics. What of those numerous works treating of the details of 
nature? These matters, we are led to believe, pertain to the sciences of 
nature, not the philosophy of nature. 

This distinction is the author’s, not Aristotle’s or St. Thomas’, and 
if the reader gets the idea that the scope of that natural philosophy 
was intended to be limited to the relatively few general doctrines out- 
lined in Fr. Gardeil’s Cosmology, it would certainly be a false im- 
pression. The methodology of St. Thomas’ philosophy of nature was 
intended to be scientific, that is demonstrative, and he explicitly taught 
the unity of this science of nature, that is, that the principles and 
method were to be extended to every branch of natural investigation, 
even down to the ultimate species. This extension of his natural theory 
to the details of nature was considered by St. Thomas to be the 
essential and integral perfection of natural philosophy. 

It is certainly true that an introductory book like Cosmology could 
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not possibly consider all the details of St. Thomas’ philosophy of 
nature. Yet it is important that the beginning student grasp the true 
character, the unity and the full scope of his theory of nature. The 
failure to show clearly the necessary theoretical relationship of the 
principles and methodology set down in the Physics to the special 
problems of the details of nature gives the mistaken impression of a 
cosmology without a cosmos. The application of the contemporary dis- 
tinction between a philosophy of nature and a science of nature to 
St. Thomas’ view, a distinction which he would never have allowed, can 
only confirm that mistaken concept of St. Thomas’ cosmology. 

In his appendix, Fr. Gardeil has selected many illuminating texts 
from St. Thomas’ commentaries, and he has arranged them in the 
order of the subjects treated in his explanation. These texts show how 
St. Thomas enucleated and sometimes clarified the thought of his master. 

The translator, Fr. John A. Otto, has given us a very clear reading, 
and has added notes of his own which are valuable aids in understand- 
ing Cosmology. Fr. Gardeil’s clear and concise style, the brevity of his 
explanations, and the orderly arrangement of his texts are preserved in 
the translation, and the reader will consequently find little difficulty 
grasping the main lines of St. Thomas’ general view of nature. 


Raymonp J. Nogar, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


The Uses of Argument. By Stephen Toulmin. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. viii +- 264, with index. 
$4.50. 


With the extreme emphasis on formal logic to which we have been 
subjected in recent years, it was only natural to expect a reaction. 
Toulmin’s book represents such a reaction. For a long time, the in 
adequacy of modern formal logic to account for many inferences which 
satisfy us quite completely has been noted. The attempt of some to 
reduce all deduction to tautology and all induction to deduction has 
provided considerable amusement to those philosophers with less narrow 
insights and interests. 

As an exposition of the divergence between modern abstract formal 
logic and our actual concrete modes of argumentation (pp. 146-210), 
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Toulmin’s book is most valuable. Toulmin is also most helpful in 
pointing out the essentially diverse modes of argumentation in diverse 
fields, and the consequent necessity for diverse criteria in judging the 
validity of arguments in diverse fields (pp. 36-38). He is quite correct 
in pointing out that formal deduction alone does not provide the 
complete justification of most of our arguments (pp. 94-145). 

However, the author never really explains just why certain standards 
are accepted in given fields. His “ logie ” is essentially a phenomenology 
of acceptable arguments without explanation as to why these are 
acceptable. The ultimate basis for this approach would seem to be a 
confidence in some kind of “common sense” which is its own justifi- 
cation, unless one is to regard such acceptability as wholly a matter of 
convention. Quite consistently with this attitude, the author denies the 
possibility of a “science” of demonstration (pp. 147, 187). One 
cannot oppose such a logical phenomenology, but at the same time one 
must insist that this is only the beginning of our logical investigation. 
To stop at this point is, after all, to abandon the field to the pure 
phenomenalists. 

The chief significance of this work, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
is in its return to the problems, often greatly neglected in modern 
logic, of material logic. To the scholastic philosopher, here is a re- 
affirmation of the value of the traditional approach to logie in which 
both form and matter must be subjected to analysis in order that 
argumentation be seen to be well-founded on every side. The reinstate- 


ment of such problems in logie is most welcome, as contrasted to the 
doctrinaire exile of such problems from logic to methodology by some 
of the modern formal logicians. 

The biting sarcasm of the author concerning the attempt to bring 


’ into the university chairs of 


the cultivators of “pure mathematics’ 
logie (pp. 186-187), by proclaiming that the construction of calculi is 
all there is to logic, is perhaps somewhat extreme; but perhaps it is 
not altogether uncalled for in view of the consistent polemie which some 
mathematical logicians have made against considering logic as, first of 
all, an abstract study of concrete human intellectual discourse in both 
its form and its matter. Scholastics have been among the victims of 
this polemic and should welcome this answer, despite its own inade- 
quacies. 
JosEePH J. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Diccionario De Filosofia. Fourth Edition. By Jose Ferrater Mora. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Sudamericana, 1958. Pp. 1481. $9.50. 


The fourth edition of the Diccionario de Filosofia is in the most 
complete sense a philosophic lexicon on the one hand and a bibliography 
of philosophy on the other. Prof. Mora’s extraordinary work is of 
especial value in that the coverage is not “in proportion to the phi- 
losophical and historical importance of the subject.” Proportioned 
distribution is not the norm of a good dictionary; any philosopher, any 
system, any distinction is of the greatest importance in itself. The more 
extensive the coverage, the more useful the dictionary. 

This fourth edition offers 400 more pages than the third (1951); 
762 new entries are included, and many others are amplified or modified. 
Appended to the Diccionario are a chronological table of philosophers 
and commentators (pp. 1459-68), and a synoptic classification of 
philosophic categories, disciplines, and schools (pp. 1469-81). A 
reference library or a departmental seminar room without the 
Diccionario would be like a Ph. D. candidate without a mentor. If one 
wanted to forego scholarly soberness for a moment, one could call the 
Barcelonian professor of philosophy of Bryn Mawr College “un 
dictionnaire vivant.” 

In his encyclopedic knowledge Mora is, as might be expected, some- 
times contentious. A dictionary is presumed to offer the generally 
accepted and substantiated judgments and explanations of the complex 
movements and schemas; yet Mora, at times, proposes unique inter- 
pretations and controversial theses in place of legitimations or sub- 
stantiations. For example, p. 97, col. 2 affirms that the Peri Hermeneias 
is erroneously attributed to Apuleius. It should be noted that the 
critical edition of the philosophic works of Apuleius by Thomas 
contains the Latin work, Peri Hermeneias, and also that there is a 
strong identification and attribution of the work in Cassiodorus: “ Has 
formulas eategoricum syllogismorum qui plene nosse desiderat, librum 
legat, qui inseribitur Apulei” (Migne, PL 70, 1173 A). Again on p. 
865, cols 2-3, Mora identifies without support the version and com- 
mentary on the Categories of Victorinus. Actually, Victorinus’ trans- 
lation of and commentaries on the Categories of Aristotle are lost, as 
is his translation of the De Interpretatione. It is in Victorinus’ 
Explanationum in Rhetoricam Ciceronis (ed. Halm, Rhetores Latini 
Minores [Leipzig, 1863] pp. 155-304) that one finds some meager 
explanations on substance and accidents. A survey of Pierre Hadot’s 
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research on Victorinus (“ Marius Victorinus et Aleuin,” Archives, 1954, 
pp. 5-19; “Cancellatus Respectus,” Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi, 
1954, pp. 277-82; “Un vocabulaire raisonné de Marius Victorinus 
Afer,” Studia Patristica, vol, 1, I, 1957, pp. 194-208) would have 
enriched greatly this article. We must also note that the logic 
fragments of *‘ctorinus’ translation of Porphyry’s Isagoge, preserved 
in Boethius, »:,e been edited by P. Monceaux in Mélanges Havet, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 290-310. 

Certain other matters might also be noted here. P. 48, col. 1 calls 
for this correction: since the retirement of B. Geyer, the director of the 
critical Editio Coloniensis is H. Ostlender. The incomplete reference, 
on p. 49, col. 1, to J. Freudenthal, Hellenistiche Studien, 1879, prevents 
Mora from clarifying once and for all the status of the middle Platonist, 
Albinus. Indeed, the Freudenthal study is entitled very revealingly: 
“ Der Platoniker Albinos und der falsche Alkinos.” It explains that the 
Epitome must be restituted to Albinus, and that, through a paleographic 
error, the name Albinos was transformed into Alkinos. For some 
scholars, Albinos came to be considered as a “ pure Platonist,” and the 
ghost Alkinos as an eclectic. For others, the author of the Didaskalikos 
is simply the celebrated ecclesiastic of the 8th century, Alcuin, who 
liked to be called by the latin name of Albinus. 

It is noticeable also that the VII, VIII, IX, and X centuries are 
poorly represented. Yet even these lexicographic shortcomings do not 
detract from the importance of Mora’s work as a guide to the phi- 
losophic problems and the history of philosophy. 

As a bibliographic instrument, the Diccionario has some weaknesses. 
The development of critical analyses of philosophic categories and 
systems is a painful evolutionary process, and the student should have 
that fact emphasized to him by the bibliographies. Mora, however, 
overlooks certain key works that would, in the various instances, illu- 
strate that to the users of his masterpiece. Neither under Aristotle, 
nor Logic, nor Categories, is there mention of Minio-Paluello’s work: 
the critical text Aristotelis Categoriae et Liber de Interpretatione, 
(Oxford, 1949; rev. ed., 1956); “The Text of the Categoriae: The 
Latin Tradition,” The Classical Quarterly, XXXIX (1954) 63-74; 
“ The Genuine Text of Boethius’ Translation of Aristotle’s Categoriae,” 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, I (1943) 151-77; the critical text 
of the Ars Disserendi (Dialectica Alexandri) of Adam Balsamiensis 
Parvipontani (Rome, 1956). Pierre Courcelle’s outstanding work: Les 
Lettres grecques en Occident de Macrobe &@ Cassiodore (Paris, 1948), 
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is found under neither Cassiodorus nor Macrobius. Also overlooked is 
Emile Bréhier’s Chrysippe et V’ancien Stoicisme (Paris, 1951); P. O. 
Kristeller’s “ The scholastic background of Marsilio Ficino,”’ reprinted 
from Traditio (1944), in Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters 
(Rome, 1956), pp. 35-96. At times, one wishes that greater use had 
been made of the bibliographies of the Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
especially for Buridan, Lull, and Vincent of Beauvais. Two of the 
French works of Nicolas Oresme have been edited recently: A. D. 
Menut, Maistre Nicole Oresme: Le Livre des Ethiques d’Aristote (New 
York, 1940); A. D. Menut and A. J. Denomy, Nicole Oresme: Le Livre 
du Ciel et du Monde, in Mediaeval Studies, III-IV (1941-43). Also 
unnoticed are Ernest A. Moody’s “ Ockham, Buridan, and Nicholas of 
Autrecourt,” Franciscan Studies, VII (1947) 113-46; “ John Buridan 
on the Habitability of the Earth,” Speculum, XVI (1941) 415-25; and 
E. Faral’s essay: “Jean Buridan, Notes sur les Manuscripts, les 
éditions et le contenu de ses ouvrages,” Archives (1946) pp. 1-53. On p. 
867, col. 2, there is an incomplete description of Ritter’s Studien Zur 
Spaetscholastik, the reference to vol. III being missing: Neue Quellen- 
stuecke zum Theologie des Johann von Wesel (Heidelberg, 1921). 
Missing also is Grabmann’s “Johannis XXI Liber de Anima,” 
Archives (1938) pp. 167-208; Callaey’s article “Olieu ou Alivi,” 
DTC, vol. XI, cols. 982-91; Longpré’s “ Mathieu d’Aquasparta,” DTC, 
vol. R, cols. 375-89, and “ Lulle,” DTC, vol. IX, cols. 1072-1141; E, A. 
Moody’s Platonism and Aristotelianism in the Psychology of William of 
Auvergne, Columbia U. thesis, 1933. It should be noted, on p. 605, col. 
1, that in 1945 there was a second edition of Masnovo’s vols. 1 and 2; 
and on p. 1065, col. 2, that Robinson’s Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, second 
edition, 1953, differs from the 1941 edition in chs. VII, VIII and X, 
with ch. XIII added and taken from an article in Classical Philology, 
1942. Notice should have been taken of I. Efros’ “Saadia’s Theory 
of Knowledge,” Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXIII (1942-43) 133-70, 
and J. Riviére, “ Saint-Anselme logicien,” Revue de Science Religieuse, 
XVIII (1937) 306-15. On p. 45, col. 1, Mora is presenting us a 
bibliographical ghost: actually, Mora is not the first scholar to consider 
Perini and the Bibliographia augustiana as the bibliographer and 
bibliography of Augustine; the Bibliographia augustiana is nothing 
more than a collection of essays by Augustinians, as it has been pointed 
out recently: “Perini, Bibliographia Augustina .. ., ist keine 
Augustin-Bibliographie, sondern die des Schrifttums des Augustin- 
erordens! ” (Georg Nicolaus Knauer, Psalmenzitate in Augustins Kon- 
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fessionen (Gottingen, 1955] p. 10). The real bibliographer and biblio- 
graphy of Augustine is: E. Nebreda, Bibliographia Augustiana (Rome, 
1928). 

It is perhaps petty to add by way of criticism that there are numerous 
typographical errors in the Diccionario. It is understandable that in 
composing and editing a volume that refers to, and quotes from, works 
in many languages, errors, especially in the matter of accents, would 
creep in and go undetected. For instances: (p. 45, col. 1) Perion for 
Perini; (75, 1) légique for logique; (105, 2) Fermin Didot for Firmin 
Didot; (106, 1) A la recherche des épaces for . . . épaves; (148, 3) 
Vescepticisme for le scepticisme; (416, 2) Colardeau for Collardeau; 
(420, 1) V’origene for l’origine; (578, 2) clarobscur for clair obscur; 
(586, 2) E. Gilson, philosophie ... for philosophe ...; (600, 2) Turot 
for Thurot; (605, 2) Valis for Valois; (732, 2) Brehant for Brehaut; 
(820, 2) L’Organe d’Aristote dans .. . for L’Organon d’Aristote ... ; 
(866, 3) Gerhard Pelhan for Gerard Phelan, and Mainvielle for Mein- 
vielle; (865, 3) Schmied for Schmid; (960, 1) Newman, catolique ... 
for catholique; (966, 1) Nietzsche et le déclin. .. for Nietzsche ou le 

.; (1400, 1) J. L. Bourgeat for J. B. Bourgeat, and L. Wieser for 
L. Lieser. But of course these errors, and the bibliographic and 
lexicographic shortcomings, are hardly debilitating, given the scope and 
erudition of the work. It would seem that no lectures or essays can 
now be prepared by students or scholars without consulting Mora’s 
volume especially on such categories as: Bien, Causa, Dios, Existencia, 
Existentialisme, Filosofia, Tiempo, Verdad, Valor, Mal, or indeed 
any other. 

Hovuve 


Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


The Revolution in Education. By Mortimer J. Adler and Milton 
Mayer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. vi +- 
224, with index. $3.75. 


The authors devote this book to “ finding the right questions, rather 
than finding the right answers” in current educational controversy. 
Patently, they believe that the proper method for their purpose is to 
set up “ pure positions,” and to divide, distinguish, and prescind almost 
endlessly. As a result, the dialectical skeleton of The Revolution in 
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Education is evident throughout; notwithstanding, there are valuable 
insights and clarifications; the authors’ pointed questions in regard to 
the limitation of scientific method are most useful. 

The impact on education of the social revolution during the last 
century provides the inspiration for the title. The first five chapters 
point out that modern American education must be different because we 
Americans are able and propose to educate all the people. These 
chapters contain a sweeping summary of education before our modern 
age. “The common practice—and the common theory—of every age 
preceding our own reduces, in summary, to five fundamenetal concepts ” 
(p. 22). This neat classification is not surprising, for while on pp. 14-17 
the statism of Plato and Aristotle is clearly displayed, the authors do 
not mention that Christian educational theory based on the notion of a 
transcendent God and the transcendent value of the human person could 
be looked upon as something of a revolution in education. 

The first five chapters are followed by eleven chapters in which 
logie has almost completely usurped the role of the philosophy of 
education. For the purposes of analysis “ pure positions ” are outlined, 
the aristocratic and democratic, the realistic and idealistic, the tradition- 
alist and modern. These positions must in turn be subdivided. Here 
and there we find interesting questions on the subject of adult education, 
on the learning of teachers and the organizational structure of the 
school system. 

Meanwhile, various “pure positions” have been eliminated as in- 
significant for present controversy. The two that are left, “pure 
positions ” though they are, turn out to be divisions amongst democratic 
idealists (Chapter Fifteen, “ Trouble in Utopia”): modernism based 
on the philosophy of Dewey on the one hand and traditionalism on the 
other. 

The presentation of the modernist position, if somewhat succinct, 
contains some excellent quotations from Dewey. Dewey’s exclusive 
adherence to scientific method leaves us with a world in which change 
is the central fact of life and in which the end of education is more 
education. 

The traditionalist position as developed by the author calls, “as 
traditionalists have from Plato to Mill to Hutchins, for the experience 
of the rare as a basis of understanding the experience of the moment ” 
(p. 148). It calls for many valid methods of inquiry. “ Where the 
modernist asserts the exclusive validity of scientifie method, the tradi- 
tionalist claims that there are many valid methods of inquiry” (p. 
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164). “The modernist in philosophy has abandoned the method of 
philosophy for that of science” (p. 166). “The traditionalist ... 
denies the modernist presentation of educational alternatives ‘backward 
to the intellectual and moral standards of a pre-scientific age or forward 
to a greater utilization of scientific method.’ The alternatives are, 
rather, between two cultures, one retaining both science and philosophy 
as separate but related areas of knowledge, each with its appropriate 
method, the other rejecting philosophy insofar as it does not use the 
scientific method ” (p. 167). 

The question of the truth of the modernist or traditionalist position 
turns out to be the important question of the book. Now that we 
know the question we are given a chapter entitled “Stripping for 
Action.” “One thing is certain. If either of these positions—the 
traditionalist or the modernist—can as a whole be well established as a 
result of genuine controversy, it should prevail in the theory and 
practice of education in America” (p. 148). The reader will no doubt 
leave this book asking a further question: Are logic and dialectical 


controversy sufficient to resolve the issue? 


Epwin C. Garvey, B. 
Assumption University of Windsor, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


Die Unmdglichkeit der Geisteswissenschaft. Second Edition. By 
Julius Kraft. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag Offentliches Leben, 
1957. Pp. 132. DM. 9.80. 


Geisteswissenschaft was opposed to natural science by W. Dilthey in 
1883. There is no strictly equivalent word in English; Hodges renders 
the term by “ human studies.” This is correct insofar as German writers 
group under this name all disciplines concerned with man qua man and 
the man-created world. The division, however, is older. In his Essai 
sur la philosophie des sciences, 1834, A. M. Ampére had made a similar 
distinction, and there is also the division into sciences and lettres which, 
perhaps, is still older; furthermore there is the notion of sciences 
morals. The dichotomy of Dilthey has been replaced in Windelband 
and Rickert by that of sciences of nature and sciences of culture, the 
former being “ nomothetic,” establishing universal laws, the latter 
“ idiographie,” concerned with singular facts. 

All these distinctions appear as inacceptable to Kraft, of the Uni- 
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versity of Frankfort. His criticism is not directed specifically against 
any author, but against the notion of Geisteswissenschaft itself. His 
contention is that there is no other science but that of nature, the only 
one which “is possible without contradiction.” This statement rests 
on the identification of empirical and natural science. Man and his 
activities are as much part of nature as anything else. Thus it becomes 
understandable that Kraft views the standpoint of Dilthey and his 
followers, among which he counts also Heidegger and Rothacker, as a 
threat to true science and knowledge. He is, however, neither a 
scientistic thinker who would recognize only the methodology of physics 
as legitimate, nor a naturalist in the sense that he would deny the 
difference between natural phenomena in the strict sense and those of 
the spirit. But the spirit is, as he sees it, as much nature as is matter. 
There are disciplines which are not sciences of nature; either because 
they are not empirical, as philosophy, or not scientific, as dogmatic 
systems. But philosophy as dealing with “ world-views” is equally 
unscientific. 

Kraft is a student of Leonard Nelson and he shares with his master 
the latter’s peculiar interpretation of Kant which characterizes the 
“neo-Friesian ” school. The whole argument rests on the use of the 
term “nature,” as comprising all that can be an object of experience. 
Kraft does not overlook that experience is differentiated in many ways 
and that, accordingly, there have to be various methodologies. But if 
this is recognized, the whole polemic becomes not much more than one 
about names. Although the book contains several interesting remarks 
and certainly gives testimony of serious reflection, it leaves the reader 
dissatisfied, chiefly because of the arbitrary use of the term “ nature,” 
but also because it fails to consider all that is comprised under the 
heading of “human studies,” art, literature, linguistics, for instance. 
One may raise many questions concerning the methodology and the 
scope of Geisteswissenschaft, but it is not this book that will furnish 
the answers. 

Rupot¥ ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Martin Heidegger. By Marjorie Grene. New York: Hillary Inc., 
1957. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


The philosophy of Martin Heidegger has been presented in English- 
speaking countries through a number of articles and publications. 
These publications, however, have been mostly concerned with the whole 
existentialist movement, so that they have contained only a partial or 
general account of Heidegger’s philosophy. Except for Werner Brock’s 
book, Existence and Being, no other work has dealt exclusively with 
Heidegger’s thinking. But even this work is limited in scope, since 
it confines itself only to the exposition of Heidegger’s main work 
Sein und Zeit and to the translation of some of his essays pertaining 
to the transitional period of his thinking. A book presenting a cross- 
section of the whole development in Heidegger’s thinking has been 
lacking so far. 

Although this book of Grene’s is small in size, it still attempts to 
fill this gap and to acquaint the reader with the all dimensions of 
Heidegger’s philosophy. At a time when Sein und Zeit is about to 
appear in English translation, it is necessary that a book such as 
Grene’s remind the reader of the exact place which Sein und Zeit 
occupies in Heidegger’s thinking. Once made accessible in English, this 
work will definitely arouse a greater interest in his philosophy both in 
England and America. In spite of its incompleteness this work will 
capture the attention of readers both for its richness of new insights 
into human existence and for its “steel structure ”—to quote Jaspers’ 
appraisal of its intrinsic coherence. Nevertheless, this main work of 
Heidegger is the expression of his early views on man’s existence and 
on the nature of being. What has happened since its publication in 
1927, and what is the relationship of Heidegger’s later views to the 
ideas contained in this work, are topics with which Grene’s book deals. 

Whoever is familiar with the literature on Heidegger’s philosophy 
might find Grene’s approach hackneyed, for in it we find the already 
familiar stress on the perplexing, ambiguous and enigmatic character 
of Heidegger’s philosophizing. But it must be said in all fairness that 
it would be impossible to talk about Heidegger’s stature as a phi- 
losopher without mentioning his disagreement with his commentators 
concerning the true meaning of his writings. This disagreement refers 
(1) to the relation of Sein und Zeit to the existentialist movement, (2) 
to the development of his thinking and (3) to the meaning of his 
views on being. 
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Grene’s harsh remarks on Heidegger’s arrogance and pretentiousness, 
in her discussion of the above issues, does not prevent her from giving 
a fair hearing to his ideas. One will find her treatment of Einfiirung 
in die Metaphysik—taken justifiably as the representative of the third 
period of Heidegger’s thinking—especially good, thanks in part to the 
long quotations given both in German and in her own English trans- 
lation. These quotations will provide the reader with the opportunity 
of sensing that peculiarity of Heidegger’s philosophical style and 
thinking developed in his later wri ings. 

Grene’s choice of Heidegger’s work on Kant as representative of 
the transitional period of Heidegger’s thinking is a debatable one, for 
Heidegger was writing this book at the same time he was working out 
his Sein und Zeit. Hence this book on Kant belongs to the first period 
of his thinking. However, it contains some of Heidegger’s basic ideas 
on being which were not in Sein und Zeit, mainly because of its 
incompleteness. In this sense the book on Kant may be taken as the 
expression of advances in Heidegger’s thinking. Besides that, the other 
works such as Was ist Metaphysik? and Hélderlin und das Wesen der 
Dichtung, which more properly represent the transitional period in 


Heidegger’s thinking, are too eryptic; their contents would confuse 
rather than illuminate the kind of reader to whom Grene’s book is 
addressed. 

There is no substitute for the reading of original works of such 


a writer as Heidegger; nevertheless, Grene’s imaginative exposition and 
frank criticism of Heidegger’s philosophy will make clear not only the 
perplexing character but also the vigor and originality of his thinking. 
It will provoke rather than alienate the reader’s interest in Heidegger’s 
thinking, and may eventually stimulate him into reaching for the 
original writings. For this same reason, this book can be recommended 
to all those who want to have a summary view of Heidegger’s total 
philosophy, and above all to those who await the translation of Sein 
und Zeit in order to acquaint themselves with Heidegger’s thinking, 
because it will provide them with a complementary framework for a 
more exact understanding of Heidegger’s main work. 


Tuomas F. RuKAvINA 
Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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The Primacy of Love. By August Adam. Translated by E. C. 
Noonan. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. viii + 217, 
with index. $3.25. 


The question which the present work tries to answer concerns the 
place of sexual morality in the moral code. Which is the more im- 
portant commandment: that we love, or that we be chaste? When the 
question is put thus directly and theoretically, no Catholic who is even 
slightly acquainted with the Gospels would hesitate to reply that it is 
more important to love. But, as the author points out, the question 
ean also be considered practically, i.e., in terms of the practical 
attitudes of Catholics. And here, the author contends, the answer is 
no longer quite so straightforward. Many Catholics, clerical as well as 
lay, although they recognize the primacy of love theoretically, act and 
preach as if chastity were the touchstone of moral rectitude. 

That this is so, how it has come about, and what should be done 
about it, make up the basic content of the book. The author lays the 
foundation for his ideas by pointing out how heresies, even after they 
have been officially denounced and repudiated in their explicit form 
and on the level of doctrine, often live on implicitly in the very atmos- 
phere which they themselves have created, in practical attitudes and 
emphases, and how in this form they ean sometimes secretly infect 
sincere believers who remain quite unaware that their faith has suffered 
any distortion. One such heresy is Manicheism. Despite the battles 
which the Church has waged against it—for by its very accent on the 
spiritual Manicheism has always proved a deceptive snare for earnest 
souls—in fact, almost because of them, an unconscious emphasis has 
been placed on the sexual question that is out of proportion to its true 
place in the moral code. Chastity has practically become the queen of 
the virtues, so that for many sincere Christians “immoral” and 
“unchaste ” have become synonymous. 

In contrast to this attitude, whose presence even among clerics is 
illustrated by quotations from sermons and textbooks in moral theology 
that have appeared since the Reformation, the author develops the 
Gospel theme of the primacy of love and reinforces it with an exposition 
of St. Thomas’ treatment of the matter. One important chapter takes 
up the question of parvitas materiae with regard to the sixth command- 
ment. The fact that this notion is normally introduced only in con- 
nection with De sexto—although, as the author points out, it is equally 


applicable to “any sin that offends an indivisible object . . . for 
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instance, apostasy, blasphemy, treachery, murder, and so on”—is 
another reason why this commandment is often considered in a class 
apart. A final chapter, entitled “ Pastoral Deductions,” without minimi- 
zing the importance of chastity, explores practical ways and means of 
getting it back into perspective. 

Undeniably the book develops a theme of great moment. Unfortun- 
ately, however, it is somewhat wordy and repetitious in the process. 
Nor is the translation altogether impeccable. Besides showing too many 
traces of the German original, there are passages where this reviewer— 
although he did not have at his disposal a copy of the original for 
purposes of comparison—would question its accuracy. A sentence like 
the following (which is actually a quotation from another author) : 
“ These acts [i.e. deliberate sensual satisfaction], while they are mortal 
sins because of full knowledge, can be excused on the grounds of 
parvitas materiae because these acts are a consequence of a not-in-itself- 
sinful lust that was actually willed” (p. 143), is not only confusing; 
as it stands, it is simply false. But despite such defects, the work 
certainly merits the attention of pastors of souls. 


Ropert O. JOHANN, S. J. 
Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Man as Man. Revised Edition. By Rev. Thomas J. Higgins, S. J. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. xiii +- 
585, with index. $4.50. 


Here we have a revised edition of Man as Man, originally published 
nine years ago. Although the work has not been so extensively revised 
as the publicity releases from the publishers would lead one to believe, 
it has been revised and there are some significant additions. 

Since the original edition was reviewed in THE NEw ScHOLASTICISM, 
XXIV (1950) 210-211, the scope of this review will be restricted to the 
changes made by the author in his revision. 

The most significant additions are the presentation and rejection of 
situational ethics and considerations of the moral aspects of organic 
transplantation, boxing, and miscegenation. 

Fr. Higgins gives a good presentation of the contemporary accept- 
ance of situational ethics and offers a detailed philosophical refutation. 
Rightly does the author show how it has been produced by existential- 
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ism. However, in a textbook for American students, this reviewer feels 
that it also ought to be shown that wide-spread acceptance of situational 
ethics here in America flows from the distorted humanism so prevalent 
in our culture. As a matter of fact, it is difficult to understand how it 
is that Fr. Higgins has not worked into pertinent areas of his book a 
detailed analysis and refutation of contemporary exaggerated human- 
ism, especially since he has so well presented an ethical frame of 
reference that reflects a realistically balanced humanism. 

On organic transplantations, the author distinguishes between trans- 
plants from brute to man, from human corpse to man and from man 
to man. Although the presentation is brief, consideration is given 
to both sides of the controversy over the giving of one paired organ to 
another person. 

Against those who have recently written to condemn the sport as 
immoral, Fr. Higgins defends the morality of boxing. This is not the 
place to add to the growing amount of literature on the morality of 
boxing, but the arguments offered in Man as Man call for some 
evaluation and this reviewer finds them wanting. It is to be presumed 
that all moralists would agree with the author’s points that “the burden 
of proof lies upon those who oppose boxing” and that “ serious 
obligations may be imposed only when their existence is certain.” These 
statements certainly do not answer the question of the morality of 
boxing. The author, himself, offers his defense in a section headed 
“Care of Health” and he opens this section with the statement “ The 
law of self-preservation obliges a man to use all ordinary means to 
preserve health and life.” This principle he does not tie in with his 
own position on the matter of boxing. Moreover, Fr. Higgins does not 
do justice to the opposition. “ Their condemnation of boxing,” he 
writes, “arises from their estimation of a factual situation.” This 
does not seem to be the ease. Many have made the point that physical 
harm is intended (whether it be achieved or not). Furthermore, there 
is a great difference between saying that an act is not seriously wrong 
and that it is morally good (or, at least, indifferent). 

While it is a very brief statement, the words of the author on 
miseegenation is directly to the point that laws forbidding interracial 
marriages are founded on prejudice and are not promotive of good 
morals. 

“Another point of revision is that Fr. Higgins has now taken a definite 
position on the philosophy of law by an acceptance of the theory of 
purely penal laws. 
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In general, the result of Fr. Higgin’s revision of Man as Man has 
been to make a good textbook a better textbook. 


E. Russet NavGHTON 


La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Scholastic Curriculum at Early Seventeenth-Century Cam- 
bridge. By William T. Costello, S.J. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. Pp. vii +- 221, with index. $4.50. 


All students of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England 
are familiar with the numerous attacks, especially those of Bacon and 
Milton, upon the methods and institutions of scholasticsm, but what 
scholasticism meant in the seventeenth century has not always been 
clearly understood. In his prologue the author surveys some of the recent 
studies of the seventeenth-century mind (those of Burtt, Willey, R. F. 
Jones, Perry Miller, Bush, Carré, Wolf, Bethell and Howell), and he 
turns to the universities as “the most important market of ideas” 
and thus to Cambridge for its seventeenth-century story of the flourish- 
ing, decline and fall of scholasticism. He then asks the important 
questions about the scholastic tradition in Cambridge: 


How verbal were these controversies? Were all scholastic speculations 
useless? Do syllogizing and formal logic imply sophistry? Is the adverse 
eriticism of Bacon, Milton, John Hall, and others as to the adequacy of 
the education offered at Cambridge representative and well grounded? Had 
scholasticism at that time no champions? Should, or should not, a 
distinction be drawn between a quibbling methodology and a substantial 
doctrine, between degenerate commentators of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and the classic commentators of the thirteenth? Was ipsedixitism 
the prevailing vice, and is it true, as V. A. Huber, the historian of the 
English universities, charges, that “. . . the philosophy taught at Oxford 
and Cambridge lifted itself no higher than that lowest step of formalism— 
a pseudo-Aristotelian logic?” (p. 5) 


In the following four chapters he attempts to answer those questions: 
“The Framework of Scholasticism,”’ “ The Undergraduate Curriculum: 
The Arts,” “ The Undergradute Sciences,” and “ The Graduate Studies.” 
There is a very brief summary and conclusion, a bibliography of seven- 
teen pages (which includes a wealth of manuscript materials), and 


extensive notes. 
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This work helps us to understand, first, that seventeenth-century 
scholasticism was “ dialectical, Aristotelian and highly systematized.” 
The fault of scholasticism, it is then declared, lay 


not in its building so towering a skyscraper, complete to the last bit of 
wiring and plumbing, but in its failure during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
early seventeenth centuries to produce teachers who could maintain the 
structure as a totality and forbear tinkering with the details. Instead of 
busying themselves in absorbing new evidence, in reéxplaining old findings, 
and in thinking out a larger synthesis, which could embrace the discoveries 
of the new learning and harmonize it all with Aristotelian physics and, 
where necessary, with theology, the scholastics tragically entangled them- 
selves in splicing wires and complicating circuits within the building. As 
a consequence, the seventeenth-century mind was heir to a system so over- 
systematized that its only escape was either to attempt a new syuthesis 
by incorporating the new discoveries, to give up the struggle, or to branch 
off in a new direction. Some, like Suarez, did attempt restatement, but 
the result was only further bickering and confusion. Others simply gave 
up and allowed scholasticism to become an empty form. A few branched 
out in new directions and found themselves in the modern world... . 
(pp. 10-11) 


There is much illumination of the modes and procedures of scholasticism 
(with a wealth of illustrative material from the seventeenth century, 
though little from the sixteenth), and much light is thrown upon 
Milton, e. g.; the book must be praised very highly for its contributions. 
But there are several points where this twentieth-century study has 
failed to treat the subject in extenso or with complete precision. One 
finds nothing of the quodlibet (the disputationes quodlibetales, of whose 
importance Pére Glorieux has written so ably), yet we know that it 
carried into the renaissance and flourished in the universities in the 
time of More and Erasmus: e.g., the quodlibeticae quaestiones of 
Adrain of Utrecht were published by Th. Martens in 1514, and Thomas 
More refers to them in a letter of October 1515. At Oxford in 1592 
there were “ disputations called ‘ Quodlibets, by Masters of Arts and 
Bachelors in Art, according to their accustomed manner” (in Eliza- 
bethan Oxford, ed. C. Plummer [1887] p. 257; ef. Andrew Clark, 
Register of the University of Oxford [1887] p. 257). One wonders, 
therefore, about the fate of the quodlibet in late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth-century Cambridge. One wonders, too, about the neglect 
of certain medieval and renaissance scholars: there is only one slight 
reference to Erasmus, e. g., whose role in sixteenth-century Cambridge 
is well-known and whose enormous influence without question strongly 
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affected attitudes towards scholasticism in Cambridge; his Colloquia 
was one of the great schoolbooks of the Renaissance, and certain others 
of his works were known to all scholars. 

Rather less has been done with the medieval and sixteenth-century 
backgrounds of scholasticism than one would have hoped. The disputa- 
tion, e.g., is well handled in some 17 pages, which give a splendid 
picture of the excitement of these academic exercises (and the forms 
and procedures are admirably presented), but only a paragraph is 
given to the extensive manifestations of the disputation in Elizabethan 
literature: reference might well be made to the important study of 
J. H. Hanford, ‘The Debate Element in the Elizabethan Drama,’ in 
Anniversary Papers ... George Lyman Kittredge (1913) pp. 445-56, 
and others. To turn to the question of legal studies at Cambridge 
(treated in the chapter on Graduate Studies), there is on p. 137 the 
sweeping assertion “that there was no study of law worth a doit at 
Cambridge between 1600 and 1670.” If one is to infer from this that 
some legal studies are worth a doit, such a generalization neglects some 
important scholarship; after the death of Wheloc in 1653, the stipend 
of the Cambridge Lectureship in Anglo-Saxon was transferred to endow 
Somner’s research, which had brought forth a treatise on Gavelkind in 
1647—see David Douglas, English Scholars 1660-1730 (rev. ed., London, 
1951) pp. 55 ff., 15, 68-9—Wheloe himself (and later a younger Canta- 
brigian William Nicolson) had worked on the Old English laws, and 
from this centre of Anglo-Saxon studies in Cambridge was to come the 
later scholarship of David Wilkins. 

While this is a most commendable work then, one which takes us 
great strides past the pioneering studies of Mullinger and others, yet 
it is not the final and authoritative word on the heritage and role and 
contribution of the scholastic curriculum at early seventeenth-century 
Cambridge. One notes a few lapses of several sorts. It is difficult to 
know what is meant by the declaration that Neoplatonism was “ still 
not too common” ca. 1628. The concept of usury is rather sketchily 
treated (p. 119) ; reference to Benjamin Nelson’s definitive study ought 
to be made. Music being one of the seven “ Liberal Sciences,” more use 
might be made (p. 201) of Mace—who was, as Woodfill notes, though 
Costello does not, a clerk of Trinity College, Cambridge—for Mace’s 
Musick’s Monument gives rich illustration of the musical resources 
available and gives also (by inference) a sense of the study and 
guidance that must have been needed for the performance by amateurs 
of so much difficult music: see W. L. Woodfill, Musicians in English 


| 
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Society from Elizabeth to Charles I (Princeton, 1953) p. 231 and 
passim. Finally, in the bibliography and scholarly apparatus there are 
some errors of omission and commission: add William G. Crane’s work 
on Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance . . . (New York, 1937), and 
Mario Praz’s important study of Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra 
(Florence, 1925). I have noted more than one example of the use of 
inferior editions: e.g., of the 1895 edition of Rashdall’s Universities, 
instead of the modern revised edition by F. M. Powicke and A. B. 
Emden (Oxford, 1936). E. G. should be G. B. Harrison; the author of 
the Provinciale is usually Lyndewode (thus in the S.T.C.), not 
Lindewode ; Troeltsch’s Social Teaching of the Christian Churches is in 
2 vols.; Max Weber’s work is The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
[not Spread] of Capitalism; ete. 
R. J. ScHOECK 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 


L’Evolution, Hypoihéses et Problemes. By Rémy Coilin. Paris: 
Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1958. Pp. 133, with index. 350 


francs. 


This book belongs to the collection Encyclopédie du Catholique au 
XXéme Siécle, Je sais—Je crois, and edited by Daniel-Rops. Out- 
standing writers, such as Chenu, Journet, Gustave Cohen, Jacques 
Leclere, Georges Tavard, Wladimir d’Ormesson, etc., are listed as 
contributors. The purpose of the series is to acquaint the average 
cultured layman with the most important problems of our age. 
Obviously the authors have no intention of writing learned treatises. 
They simply wish to keep their readers informed of current issues and 
to direct their attention to the Catholic viewpoint. Many of the books 
are primarily theological, both in the choice of the topics, and in their 
development. This reviewer has had the oceasion to read a few volumes 
and he is of the opinion that they may be very helpful to the general 
publie. 

In the introduction the author opens the discussion with a general 
definition of the word evolution and proceeds to distinguish progressive 
evolution from its counterpart, namely, regressive evolution. He shows 
very clearly that the term evolution in the context of this book is 
used as designating progressive evolution according to a purpose. From 
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the general considerations just given the author says that the scientist 
has two methods at his disposal, namely: induction and insight. The 
word insight is used by this reviewer to designate what the author 
describes as an “une intuition de Vesprit du savant qu’on appelle une 
intuition.” The word intuition translated into English would not render 
the exact French correspondent meaning. At this point, the author 
makes a very timely remark to the effect that there is too often a 
tendency among scientists to oversimplify the problem by the use of a 
well thought out theory. In fact the author does not hesitate to criticize 
Teilhard de Chardin's enthusiasm. Here is the principal part of the 
text concerning that problem: “Je crois plutét que, quand un savant 
moderne réfléchit sur sa condition intellectuelle, il baisse le ton et prend 
souvent conscience qu’il quittera ce monde avant d’en avoir résolu toutes 
les énigmes. Car la science est inépuisable. Mais nous savons aussi 
qu’un peu de science est possible.” The author wishes to make his 
position quite clear and he feels very strongly that theories must be 
time-tested. He is right in emphasizing the point that the modern 
scientist (and the same is true of every scientist) must necessarily feel 
the inadequacy of a theory, not only as regards evolution but in every 
field of science. 

Speaking of creation as opposed to evolution he notes that creation 
is related to what he calls fizism, while evolution is inseparable from 
the concept of progress or change. One might agree with the latter 
part of the affirmation, not with the former. Concerning creation 
Collin says that the concept of creation has its origins in Revelation, 
or what he calls “la révélation judéo-chrétienne.” This reviewer 
does not fully agree with the author’s position as relating to the origin 
of the idea of creation. He feels, as does Saint Thomas, that some 
ancient Greek philosophers, especially Plato and Aristotle, had some 
idea of creation. (Com. in VIII Phys. lect. 3, no. 6; and also lect. 2, 
no. 5). On the other hand he is right in saying that the notion of 
creation is not linked to any scientific hypothesis. 

The first part of the book elaborates somewhat at length on three 
fundamental concepts, viz: cosmogenesis, biogenesis and anthropo- 


genesis. The last chapter deals with transformism as presented by 
Lamarck, Darwin, De Vries and others. Towards the end of the second 
part the author makes an attempt to reconcile the theory of evolution 


with metaphysics and with Christian thought, “la pensée chrétienne.” 
He does not succeed very well. In fact the last chapters fail to solve 
the issues so ably presented in the preceding ones. The fault lies not 
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so much in what the author says, but in his avoiding the real issue. 
One feels that there is some fundamental confusion in his mind, at 
least on the level of philosophical principles, Readers who are interested 
in a clear and concise presentation of facts will find the book very 
informative, although philosophically it is not really satisfactory. 


Luoren O. M. I. 
Oblate College, 
Natick, Mass. 


Formale Logik. By I. M. Bochenski. Freiburg / Munich: Verlag 
Karl Alber, 1956. Pp. xv + 640, with index. 


This book is the first history of logic on a considerable scale since 
Prantl’s work of a hundred years ago. The author has some advantage 
over his predecessor in respect of greater availability of documents, and 
is incomparably better equipped with logical science for their interpreta- 
tion. Furthermore it is just in the intervening century that a distinctive 
and rich new chapter has been added to the history of logie by the 
development of mathematical, symbolic or “ modern” logic. This new 
development is actually what has made a newly scientific history of logic 
possible. Prantl’s gaffe about the Summulae of Petrus Hispanus being 
Byzantine in origin was immediately exposed by scholars; but it was 
not till Lukasiewicz’s historical work became widely known through his 
paper in Erkenntnis (1935/6) that the achievements of the Stoic and 
even the medieval logicians began to be widely understood. It needed 
the rich logie of today to produce a logical awareness capable of 
recognizing the content of the texts for what it is. 

Conformably with the plan of the series Orbis Academicus the 
history is presented in texts translated into German and linked by 
short comments on their significance. Partly perhaps as a result of 
this plan the purely chronological method of Prantl has been replaced 
by a more systematic arrangement according to logical subject-matter. 
Indeed almost the only concession to chronology is in the distinction of 
a few broad periods within which the history proper is rather sampled 
than fully described, the author being the first to admit that research 
is not yet ripe for a full history whether of ancient, medieval or 
oriental logic. 

To such research the book will certainly be a guide and stimulus. 
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Even within its professed limits, however, some regrets may be voiced 
that little or no attention has been paid to the periods of development 
and breakdown at the opening and close respectively of the later middle 
ages. A bare mention of Abelard does scant justice to the lively logical 
research of the 12th century. Much of the material taken from Kil- 
wardby in the 13th century can be traced back to Abelard whose 
marked dependence on Boethius was combined with a vigorous spirit 
of personal investigation. The period of breakdown is no less dis- 
regarded. Texts are known from Joannes Argyropulos and other 
humanists which show that the new interests and enthusiasms of the 
renaissance were influential. Nor were they wholly harmful in the field 
of logic, leading as they did to such Aristotelian commentaries as those 
of Niphus, Burana, Monlorius and Pacius, all in the 16th century. 
But about this and the next 250 years we learn little save that the 
author has an immense distaste for them. This distaste has led him to 
overlook some details that certainly should have been recorded along 
with those concerning Leibniz as a precursor of the modern period, 
and which may be found in Augustus de Morgan’s Formal Logic or A. 
Menne’s Logik und Ezistenz, Less prejudice and a rather narrower 
mesh would have captured such facts as that the medieval authors were 
still studied and appreciated, even printed, in the 17th century. It 
was precisely to the medieval treatises De Insolubilibus that Thomas 
Oliver appealed in his attack on Ramism (De Sophismatum Praestigiis 
Cavendis, 1605). Again, the rise of logical works in the vulgar tongue, 
the Dialectique of Ramus, Canaye’s L’Organe (1589), Wilson’s The 
Rule of Reason (1551), Blundevile’s The Arte of Logicke (1599), 
deserves some mention. The Pons Asinorum, which the author treats 
in detail (but its origin should probably be traced behind Philoponus 
to Alexander) itself had some neglected history in the 16th century. 
Flacius Illyricus wrote a treatise on it during the siege of Magdeburg 
in 1550, while Christopher Corner’s inclusion of the relevant Greek text 
of the Analytics in another such is something of a landmark in logical 


scholarship. Canaye’s version of the diagram was a unique feature of 
q 


its long career. 

A certain lack of due consideration is to be discerned in the choice 
and presentation of some of the texts. If the reference given is the 
one intended, 16.17 is a wrong paraphrase of an invalid law, which 
Aristotle is rejecting, so as to make it a valid law which he is asserting. 
27.28 is a long extract purporting to give the views of Petrus Hispanus 
on confused supposition. The views therein expounded are in fact 
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ones which Peter explicitly rejected. 13.06, 14.04, 29.09, 40.10 and 49.05 
all omit to indicate omissions from the full text. In 20.04 the words 
“ beraubende ” and “ negative ” should be interchanged. In 20.211 the 
colon should be placed after “ nicht,” not before it. In 34.08 at HELI, 
we should read: “Der Mensch is nicht ein Lebewesen” instead of 
“Nicht: der Mensch ist ein Lebewesen.” In 25.23-25 the translation 
makes no distinction between exclusive and exceptive propositions, 
whereas 35.24 concerns the latter, the other two passages the former. 

Some further places at which correction is needed are: 63.10, for 
“Figur” read “ Modus.” P. 82, 6 lines up, add “ nicht’ before “ zu.” 
15.15, the reference given on p. 523 should be to 37a, not 36b. On p. 101 
the commentary seems to concern some other modal syllogism than that 
given at the foot of the previous page. 24.281 (Daraptis) should 
perhaps be introduced in connexion with Theophrastus, to whom it is 
attributed by Apuleius, rather than with Galen. In 32.28 the context 
shows that the second (major) premiss should be converted. In 32.34 
(4) “ partikuliir ” should be inserted after “ gréssere.” In 40.03 the last 
az should be X. P. 370 paragraph 2 omits the sequence of symbols 
“. :” before “nicht.” 42.01 should display a and b in Greek. In the 
bottom left-hand corner of the matrix on p. 470, 1 should replace 0. 

A genuinely disappointing part of the material is the treatment of 
medieval syllogistic. Petrus Mantuanus is accused.of “ extreme formal- 
ism ” in distinguishing Cesares from Camestres, whereas they differ only 
by order of premisses, In fact he would have been inconsistent not to 
make this distinction. Ever since Petrus Hispanus, who generalized 
the method which Boethius and Shyreswood had used only for the 
second and third figures, it was customary to define the major premiss 
as that which occurred first, the major term as that extreme which 
occurred in the major premiss, and the figures with reference to the 
pattern of terms in the two premisses. Many good medieval logicians 
knew that this set of definitions leads to four figures and forty-eight 
moods, each of the modern twenty-four which result from the Phi- 
loponian definitions of terms and premisses (in that order) receiving a 
doublet. Lack of realisation that this whole matter (and the existence 
of a fourth figure) depends on definitions only is at the root of all the 
tedious and inconclusive discussions about the subject from Averroes 
to quite modern times. But there were occasionally people who could 
work out the implications of a set of definitions, and, more rarely, 
people who knew that definitions were essentially involved. 
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These comments are intended to be purely informative and con- 
structive. The book contains so much useful material, so well arranged, 
that any other approach would do it less than justice. A revised 
English edition is now in the press. 

Ivo THomas, O. P. 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Order and Integration of Knowledge. By William Oliver 
Martin. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. 
Pp. viii + 355. $6.50. 


Professor Martin has written a profound and provocative book 
which may be a real contribution to the problem of “the order and 
integration of knowledge.” It will take some time to really digest and 
evaluate this work and it will take the test of time and debate to make 
really philosophically definitive statements about it. Its originality 
is unquestionable and on several scores it may well be the starting point 
of fresh and advantageous clarifications on this muddled subject. 

Sinee it deals with the issues in an original way, it requires con- 
siderable effort to become adjusted to its approach, terminology and 
meaning. It is worth the effort. Especially effective are the reductiones 
ad absurdum of several positions with which neither Martin nor the 
present reviewer agree. 

Martin himself owns that “it is not easy to contrast the thesis 
presented in this volume with the thought of other moderate realists ” 
(p. 302). Amongst these he singles out Jacques Maritain. Maritain, 
he admits, “has established himself as a contemporary master of the 
subject of the order of knowledge” (ibid.). However, the contrast 
between Maritain’s work and his own is much greater, I believe, than 
Martin realizes. 

When Martin states “in a sense there is no essential conflict” and 
“certainly in spirit there is not much difference between his (i.e., 
Maritain’s) analysis and ours” (ibid.), I cannot agree. 

Our author does not think that Maritain has sufficiently distinguished 
the philosophy of nature from what he calls cosmology; he uses the 
term “metaphysics” to include cosmology, the study of being qua 
mobile, and is disinclined to restrict it to the study of being qua being; 
he tries to explore further than Maritain the relations between kinds 
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of knowledge “in terms of evidence;” he maintains that careful 
analysis will disclose that the notions of “ subordination” and “ sub- 
alternation ” are not adequate and should be replaced by the distinctions 
“instrumental to,” “ regulative of ” and “constitutive of.” These are, 
in Martin’s mind, instances of the inadecuacies of much of past 
realism. It is the aim of his book to suggest corrections of these 
inadequacies. Whether the attempt is successful remains to be seen. 

To be sure there are “ moderate realists ” who, following the Wolfian 
division of general metaphysics and the special metaphysics of theodicy, 
rational psychology and cosmology, find no difficulty in the “ reduction ” 
of the philosophy of nature to metaphysics. Martin seems to agree with 
these when he uses the term “metaphysics” to include cosmology. 
But certainly Maritain does not subscribe to this. In fact, Maritain 
has established definitively the essential diversity of metaphysics, 
ontological analysis on the third degree of abstractive visualisation, 
from philosophy of nature, ontological analysis on the first degree of 
abstractive visualisation. 

Martin’s approach is “in terms of evidence.” It is because of this 
that although he mentions several times that various knowledges are 
diversified by “formal objects,” he does not seem to attach much 
importance to this, at least in this book. And when he writes: “ There 
is no essential contrast” and “In spirit there is not much difference,” 
one wonders whether he has really grasped the real significance of 
much of Maritain’s doctrine. The author does indeed write (p. 304): 
“In terms of formal objects there is a difference between (1) general 
metaphysics: being qua being; (2) cosmology: being qua mobile (in 
general); (3) experimental science: mobile qua mobile (in detail) ; (4) 
the philosophy of nature: mobile (in detail) being.” Nevertheless, at 
least as far as the present volume is concerned, the distinction of (1) 
and (2) seems of no great importance to Martain, and the “ We have 
used the term ‘metaphysics’ to include cosmology” is much more 
characteristic of his position. In fact, under the term “ metaphysics ” 
or “the ontological” Martin seems to include an astonishing number 
of knowledges. 

Because of his approach—*“ in terms of evidence ”—the really basic 
distinction in kinds of knowledge would seem to be for Martin that 
which he makes between the “autonomous” and the “synthetic: ” 


There is theoretical and practical knowledge. The practical is synthetic, 
i.e., composed of kinds of knowledge, integrated. The theoretical may be 
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either autonomous or synthetic. An autonomous kind of knowledge is that 
which is not the product of the integration of two or more kinds of 
knowledge. Synthetic knowledge is constituted by kinds of autonomous 
knowledge (p. 34). 


There are, then, according to Martin’s thesis, “ autonomous theoreti- 
eal knowledges.” Such, on the one hand, is “metaphysics” or “ the 
ontological,” which includes apparently not only “cosmology” in 
contrast to his “ philosophy of nature” and “ the metaphysics of man” 
in contrast to his “ philosophy of human nature” but also “ethics” 
in contrast to “moral sciences,” for “ethics is a part of the meta- 
physies of man” (p. 96). Such too, on the other hand, are the 
“ positive” sciences. “ When a kind of knowledge is thought of in 
and for itself and hence in abstraction from the ontological, then the 
knowledge is considered as ‘ positive.’ It is in this sense that a non- 
ontological kind of knowledge is autonomous” (p. 45). 

There are also the theoretical synthetic knowledges. “ When a non- 
ontological kind of knowledge is integrated with the ontological we have 
a synthetic kind of knowledge. Historically an autonomous kind and 
a synthetic kind of knowledge have often been called by the same 
name. The term ‘mathematics’ may be the name for the study of 
quantity qua quantity or of quantitative being. The first is mathematics 
in its positive and autonomous sense; the second is synthetic and is the 
philosphy of mathematics” (ibid.). So also there is autonomous 
positive or experimental science (Chapter 8) and synthetic “natural 
science” or “ philosophy of nature” (Chapter 9). 

And then, and in a similar fashion, there are practical synthetic 
knowledges, e.g., the “moral sciences,” treated by Martin in the 
second section of Chapter 3, pp. 70-96, which are integrations of 
“ positive” knowledges, e. g., of laws, matters economic, anthropology, 
etc., with “ the ontological,” i. e., ethies. 

There is much more, of course, in Martin’s volume than the few 
ideas selected here. This much, however, ought to reveal to the reader 
the radical “ originality ” of his approach. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, Martin’s work is something 
quite other than the doctrine of J. Maritain. Though quite profound, 
its profundity is hardly comparable to that of Maritain, and in no 
sense a substitution for or corrective of the latter’s doctrine. 

A few observations might be offered by way of suggestion or of 
hypotheses to be confirmed. In the opinion of the present reviewer 
Martin’s method is not the proper one for establishing the real 
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distinction of various kinds of knowledge, yet it may have other values. 
It may be useful for rejecting the aberrations to which knowledge 
“ become positive ” is liable when it completely divorces itself from “ the 
ontological.” While I do not think that Martin’s method establishes a 
“ philosophy of nature” really distinct, on the one hand, from “ cosmo- 
logy ” and on the other hand from “ experimental science,” it may be 
that something of his “ philosophy of nature” corresponds, on the one 
hand, to those probable parts of Maritain’s philosophy of nature which 
must be renovated from time to time in conformity with the contem- 
porary state of the sciences. And/or, on the other hand, it may be 
that something in his “ philosophy of nature ” approaches the notion of 
“truly physical science ” advanced by V. E. Smith in his article “ On 
the Mathematical Approach to Nature,” Progress in Philosophy, pp. 
113-128, Again, Martin’s method may have real value concerning the 
“moral sciences ” in contrast to “ moral philosophy ” or ethics. Indeed, 
Martin’s book is very provocative. 

In any ease, let it be repeated here, this volume does merit serious 
consideration. 

R. J. MacDonatp, C.S. B. 


St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Canada, 


Summula Metaphysicae. By Allen B. Wolter, O. F.M. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. xii + 189, with indices. $3.50. 


This Summula, a Latin text in metaphysics designed for seminary 
use, comes like a breath of fresh air in an area somewhat musty and 
stuffy for its lack of clarity, precision, and method. It reminds one 
much of some of the progressive contributions which have been emana- 
ting from Louvain and Duquesne universities. At the same time, it 
seems to represent an approach and a trend, invigorating and quicken- 
ing, which savor of those of St. Thomas in the thirteenth century 
Like St. Thomas, the author does not restrict his research to the narrow 
confines of some one school or tradition, but explores all the sources, 
including the much neglected Franciscan heritage, for whatever light 
they shed on metaphysical problems and their solutions. The wisdom 
of the ancients, the spirit of the medievalists, the critical acumen of the 
post-medievalists, the reappraisal of the moderns and the over-all 
perspective of current philosophers, all are made to dove-tail into an 
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exceptionally terse but well integrated and rigorously logical present- 
ation of the science of metaphysics. As such, it is eminently suited to 
combat contemporary idealism and logical positivism. 

After an introductory section on the nature and method of meta- 
physics, and methodology becomes an important factor in the entire 
work, Fr. Wolter chooses to divide his study into four parts. The 
_fiyst part considers transcendental being, the transcendental attributes 
in’general and the transcendental “one” in particular. In the second 
part, the author departs from customary text-book procedures; instead 
of continuing at once with the transcendental attributes and then 
pursuing the Aristotelian eategories, he introduces a study of the 
disjunctive properties or attributes of being which are transcendental 
in disjunction and which are shown to be the primary divisions of real 
being. This study forms the basis, and flows smoothly into, part three 
which establishes the existence and nature of God, His intellection and 
volition and the relationship of God to the finite world. Part four 
deals with the remaining two absolute transcendentals, the “true” and 
the “good.” A summary of conclusions or axioms, established in the 
course of the study, a set of test questions on the subject matter, a 
bibliography and indices of persons and subjects complete the work. 

There are several notable features in the Summula Metaphysicae 
which merit specific mention. In this work, metaphysical knowledge is 
presented according te the Aristotelian concept of science in the strict 
sense, that is, as knowledge flowing from evident and necessary 
premises. Here the author is inspired by Duns Scotus. 

The content emphasis shifts from the absolute transcendentals which 
are simply convertible with being to those attributes or properties 
which are disjunctively transcendental and which prove to be much 
more fruitful in metaphysical investigation. The use of disjunctives in 
this context is traced back to Albert the Great. 

Closely associated with the use of disjunctive transcendentals in 
metaphysics is Fr. Wolter’s use of a method, neither inductive nor 
deductive, upon which he bases his corelusions. Known as conditional 
reduction, it involves the reduction of some particular internal ex- 
perience, which, incidentally, is insisted upon as the starting point of 


metaphysical reasoning, to its necessary condition. The necessity of 
the reduction flows from the use of disjunctives. Thus absolute 
certitude is achieved in metaphysics. 

The author, in line with much current thinking, feels that the sciences 
known as ontology and theodicy are in reality one science, and he deals 
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with them accordingly. Ontology is incomplete without theodicy, while 
theodicy must fail to give an adequate argument for God’s existence 
outside the confines of ontology. This explains why he considers the 
transcendental “true” and “good” only after establishing God’s 
existence. 

Over and above these features of the Summula, the diligent reader 
should be quite intrigued and stimulated by the author’s discussions of 
such problems as the principle of individuation, the nature of distine- 
tion, potency and act, simple and composite being, the argument for 
the existence of God, ete. 

One general objection that might be lodged against this text in 
metaphysics is its brevity. Several subjects seem to require more ample 
and detailed treatment. This is especially true of the treatment on the 
starting point and method of metaphysics, their relation to other parts 
of philosophy and to the natural sciences. More care in proofreading 
would have obviated the unfortunate omission of the sub-title “ Part 
Two ” in the table of contents. All in all, the Summula Metaphysicae 
should constitute a distinct challenge to any sincere and truth-seeking 
metaphysician. 

Cyrm L. Sumcet, O. F. M. 

College of St. Francis, 

Joliet, Illinois. 


Irrational Man. A Study in Existential Philosophy. By William 
Barrett. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 
1958. Pp. 278. $5.00. 


The author’s obvious intention in this study of existential philosophy 
is to introduce the intelligent members of the general reading public 
to a point of view which he claims is shared by all the existentialists. 
There is no doubt about the author’s success in exposing this view that 
reality is not ideal, perfect, and orderly, and that everything is not so 
rosy. The first quarter of the book is devoted to claiming that this 
confrontation with irrationality, or nothingness as he calls it, is the 
unique modern cognitional experience, and is manifested in non-philo- 
sophical areas like literature and modern art. The second quarter of 
the work concerns itself with existentialism’s historical antecedents. 
Barrett finds traces of the existentialist viewpoint in both the Christian 
(especially Augustine and Pascal) and Hebraic traditions. In addition, 
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Kierkegaard and Nietzsche are proposed and examined as the immediate 
generators of this most modern philosophy. The remainder of the book 
includes aa analysis of the views of Heidegger and Sartre, and closes 
with a formal presentation of the personal views of the author. 

By far the most valuable portion of the book is the early section 
wherein our author quite lucidly makes the reader aware of the various 
manifestations of what he calls the modern experience. Barrett’s 
knowledge of non-philosophical areas is extensive and used well to 
illustrate the everpresent modern experience. Mathematics with its 
insoluble problems is illustrative of human finitude. Hemingway is 
interpreted as claiming man is never utterly intelligible. Political 
events are interpreted as manifesting chaos and hence human limita- 
tions. Modern man religiously speaking is seen despiritualized and 
temporal rather than eternal in his outlook. The formless “ representa- 
tions” of modern art graphically express the insight of the modern 
artist. He sees a nothingness, a reality lacking rationality. “ What 
modern art expresses by image and intuition existentialism expresses 
intellectually.” In short, the intellectual with this modern experience 
might characterize this world by such words as limited, defective, and 
finite. The modern intellectual sees not being (in his sense of order, 
rationality, essences), but rather nothingness (chaos, irrationality, exist- 
ents). To become aware, nay to be moved emotionally by such 
“realities,” is to participate in this modern experience. Such is the 
noetic and emotional experience which our author feels is common to all 
the existentialists. And it is in just this experience that Barrett sees 
the value of the existentialists. Their point of view is truly realistic 
and complete. They see beings, especially man, in their totality, not as 
abstractions but as concretions within an irrational and defective finite 
world. For Professor Barrett, the traditional realistic metaphysies do 
not capture beings as they are. They have always been too abstract and 
essentialistic. 

The existentialists, especially Kierkegaard, have made philosophy 
once again meaningful. Barrett would object to philosophy as a 
science. For him it must have “ flesh and blood import.” He implies 
that if a philosophical knowledge of reality does not have emotional 
ramifications, its value, as a philosophy, is nil. Existentialism involves 
a total committment, and as such it indeed has value. 

The book, however, does a certain amount of disservice to the general 
reader for whom it is intended. One defect is its oversimplification of 
relevant philosophical issues. It might be objected that such a criticism 
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is not valid inasmuch as one must simplify for the uninitiated. Such 
a point must be granted and any kind of professional often finds such 
a procedure necessary. However, it behooves the author to inform his 
reader that matters are being simplified and not leave the uninformed 
worse off than when he started reading. 

The point at issue here is Barrett’s evident distaste for rationalism 
in all its shapes and forms. There is no question about his making 
his point about reality not being clean and neat and orderly. He 
makes it and makes it well. He opposes his view to that of the ration- 
alist who sees reality as open, supremely intelligible, and hence abstract. 
It is at this point that Barrett oversimplifies and draws his lines too 
straight. He presents an either/or choice. He omits the very com- 
plicated third alternative—both. Both history and logic demand at 
least the mention of that view of reality as, to use his terms, both 
rational and irrational. Are the Platonic Forms completely absent 
from this world of ours? Is there absolutely no representational value 
to abstract knowledge? It may be that Barrett finds the difficult third 
alternative unacceptable. Such is his own option, but it does not 
appear satisfactory to leave the uninformed reader without a knowl- 
edge at least of its existence, especially when one considers the author’s 
fine presentation of the “irrational ” aspects of the real. 

The tendency to oversimplify enters into his treatment of the exist- 
entialists themselves. One does not get the idea that these men are 
the cause of great intellectual activity throughout the world. There is 
no hint, for example, that scholars, indeed Heidegger himself, are still 
trying to interpret and see the implications of Sein und Zeit. The 
reader does not become aware of important and thorny problems which 
the declaration that man is a being-in-the-world entails. This view of 
man in all his external relationships differs from the traditional view 
of man in his intrinsic constituents. But are the two incompatible? 
Certainly thinking men are pondering these problems, but the reader 
of the Irrational Man is not so informed. 

Another species of his oversimplification is the tendency to group 
all philosophers before Kierkegaard under the banner of Plato. Perhaps 
the author is unaware of major exceptions. 

The book certainly has value. Barrett’s valiant and moving plea that 
philosophers take a good long look at reality is superb. His review of 
the artist, the poet, the man of letters as manifesting such an inspection 
of reality is excellent. His isolation and description of the metaphysical 
positions of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche are memorable, If it were not 
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for his tendency to oversimplify, this skilled author could have per- 
formed a much more valuable service to the general reading public in 
representing reality as being intelligible and yet not fully so, i.e., 
wonderfully mysterious. 
Rosert P, Goopwin 
DePaul University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The People’s Plato. By Henry L. Drake. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. Pp. xxiii + 633, with index. $7.50. 


This is a kind of summa of Plato with dialogues arranged to keep 
related material together. Digests are used to condense unnecessary 
matter. The author has worked from four different translations of 
Plato to achieve his synthetic presentation. The book opens with 
biographies of Socrates and Plato. The carefully articulated table of 
contents provides a useful reference system for all of topics in the books? 


A Century of Darwin. Edited by S. A. Barnett. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 376, with index. $5.75. 


Fifteen scientists, most of them British, present a series of essays 
on the impact of Darwin’s theory, a century old in 1958. As is well 
known the centennial of The Origin of Species is in 1959. The essays 
here presented cover a great variety of topics from the Darwinian 
theory of organic evolution to his lesser emphasized theory of emotive 
expression to his impact on the social sciences and ethics. The articles 
are not merely historical but bring their various subjects up to date. 


American Catholic Dilemma: An Inquiry into the Intellectual Life. By 
Thomas F. O’Dea. With an Introduction by Gustave Weigel, S. J. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. xv +173. $3.00. 


This is a continuation of the challenge raised by Msgr. Ellis that 
American Catholics have not made their proportionate contribution to 
higher learning in America. The author analyzes some of the theoretical 
and sociological factors that help to explain the apparent failure of 
the American Catholic intellectual. Not all readers will agree with an 
apparently pragmatic position of judging Christian wisdom by its 
consequences. 

Metaphysics and Ideology. By William Oliver Martin. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1959. Pp. 87. $2.50. 

This is the 1958 Aquinas Lecture, delivered by the chairman of the 

philosophy department at the University of Rhode Island. The author 


adopts Mannheim’s notion of ideology as a-quest for the real but in 
a manner relevant to practice; ideology is institutional; it has an axe 
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to grind. Metaphysics on the other hand is scientific, autonomous; it 
seeks the conformity of the mind and the real. The author feels that 
the only alternatives to metaphysics are ideology and skepticism. 


Mind and Matter. By Erwin Schrédinger. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 104. $2.75. 


As suggested by the title, the author is concerned to defend the reality 
of mind. The author takes up such questions as consciousness, the 
evolutionary future of mind, the objectivity of the world, and science 
and religion. Adopting a somewhat Kantian and Einsteinian view of 
time as coming from mind, the author suggests that since mind cannot 
be dominated by its own creation there is an after-life. 


The Importance of Being Human. By E. L. Mascall. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. vi+ 118. $3.00. 


The distinguished Oxford theologian and philosopher treats here of 
“man, his nature, his end, his predicament, his resources.” The book 
is the printed version of the Bampton Lectures at Columbia in 1958. 
The author defends the view that “chance,” the favorite theme of 
modern evolutionism, is itself a display of God’s creative power. He 
vindicates the uniqueness of man and shows that his present plight is 


partly due to a mistaken view of his own being as a “ definite and 
determinate nature.” The author exploits Maritain’s distinction between 
individual and person. 


The Exploration of Time. By R. N. C. Bowen. New York: Philosophi- 
eal Library, 1958. Pp. 143. $6.00. 


“Time,” in this book is simply “the interval between two successive 
events” (p. 37). And, far from being a fourth dimension, “time is 
not a dimension of spatial type at all” (p. 39). Nor is there question 
of exact measurement of time but a determination of the vast and 
nebulous age of the universe, especially of the earth. Nine different 
classes of scientists have addressed themselves to this task with scores 
of methods of varying probability. The most favored method at present 
is that of radioactivity or lead formation, particularly if checked by 
the helium method (p. 57). By this “clock” the earth is given four 
and a half billion years, with man as an extremely recent arrival—his 
duration having been drastically shortened from previous estimates. 
“The ascent of our species—which appears truly meteoric,” says 
Professor Bowen, occurred in one tenth of the time ascribed to it by 
writers at the turn of the century (p. 137). 
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